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The scholarly publicity given to the ‘‘War of the Theatres’’ has 
stimulated a determined search for caricatures of contemporary 
poets in Ben Jonson’s early plays. Such portraits have been pointed 
out not only in Poetaster, his one admitted contribution to the quar- 
rel, but in the three comedies of humours which preceded it — 
Every Man in his Humour, Every Man out of his Humour, and 
Cynthia’s Revels — where, if Jonson was sincere in his avowed in- 
tention of investigating the types of warped temperament that 
expressed themselves in the follies of the day, there would seem to 
be no place for individual portraits. I intend to analyze here the 
ease that has been made for the identification of Hedon, the ‘‘light 
voluptuous reveller’’ of Cynthia’s Revels, who seems to me the key- 
stone of the whole elaborate argument. I shall attempt to show that 
Jonson intended no individual poet in this type figure of the fop- 
pish courtier, and that there is nothing in the play which would 
have led a contemporary audience to suspect such an intention.’ If 
the point holds for Hedon, much of the same argument may be 
applied to other ‘‘identified’’ characters of the early comedies; the 
‘‘War’’ becomes a brief skirmish rather than a protracted cam- 
paign ; and Jonson is absolved of the implied charge of devising his 


1The belief that Hedon is merely a type character has already been ex- 
se by Swinburne in A Study of Ben Jonson (1889), p. 21; by Tucker 

rooke in The Tudor Drama (1911), pp. 373-7; by Charles Read Baskervill in 
English Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy (University of Texas Studies in 
English, no. 1, 1911), pp. 258-9, 272-5, with the reservation that some individual 
strokes may have been added to the type; and by Alexander C. Judson in his 
edition of Cynthia’s Revels (Yale Studies in English, xiv, 1912), pp. xxxii, 1-lii. 
These writers, however, have not concerned themselves specifically with a 
rebuttal of the arguments of those urging identification. Professor Brooke’s 
conclusions are nearest my own. 
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new comedy of humours as a stalking horse for personal quarrels, 
I shall also offer new evidence that, contrary to accepted critical 
opinion, the much-debated Folio additions to Cynthia’s Revels were 
probably composed after 1605. 

It is a suspicious sign at the outset that Jonson’s satire, habitually 
neither subtle nor diffident, should have missed its mark so widely 
in the painting of Hedon that after three-quarters of a century of 
intensive research scholars are still sharply divided on the question 
of who sat for the portrait. When Munday appeared as Antonio 
Balladino in The Case is Altered, or Marston and Dekker as Cris- 
pinus and Demetrius in Poetaster, no Londoner who knew his city 
could well have missed the application; the vocation, literary sins, 
and personal idiosyncrasies of each culprit were presented in detail. 
But Hedon has no such identifying traits. He represents merely 
one type of the pretentious hangers-on at Court whom the dramatist 
has set himself to unmask, barely distinguishable, indeed, from the 
slight variations on the type who surround him: Anaides, the im- 
pudent; Amorphus, the traveler; Asotus, the prodigal. The very 
names of these ‘‘vices,’’ as the Third Child characterizes them in 
the Induction, testify clearly to Jonson’s desire to have them re- 
garded simply as manifestations of unworthy humours. It was not 
the custom of the satiric poets of the 1590’s to treat literary rivals 
so tenderly. 

Everything we are told about Hedon adds to the impression that 
he has no existence outside the sub-genera of Jonson’s world of 
humourists. He is ‘‘a gallant wholy consecrated to his pleasures,’’ 
a courtier who contrives to make a brave appearance on slender 
means. He is a playgoer, and patronizes a fencer, a pedant, and a 
musician for the sake of appearances. He browbeats creditors whom 
he can overawe and evades the rest. His principal delight is in his 
dress, and he borrows to make a morning show. He is welcomed at 
Court for the sake of the rare perfumes with which he sweetens 
his person. His beard is fashionably pointed. To his mistress, 
Madame Philautia (or Self-Love), he sings a song inspired by her 
kiss; for though he scorns to be named a poet he exercises himself 
in rhyming as a courtly expression of his devotion. He makes love 
by set rules of gallantry, devises pretty oaths and compliments, and 
entertains ladies with tales of his riding, swordsmanship, and tennis. 
He holds himself one of ‘‘the most accomplisht societie of gallants,”’ 
and so great is his pride in his music, his courtship, his revelling, 
and his dancing that he would exchange places with no one else in 
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the kingdom. His wrath is kindled against those who will not ac- 
cept him at his own evaluation, particularly if they make a poorer 
show than he, and he studies to blacken their reputations in good 
society. 

What is there in this familiar character which could tempt the 
audiences of Blackfriars to search curiously for hidden meanings? 
The dandified and extravagant gallant had already become a con- 
ventionalized figure in the works of the pamphleteers and satirists 
of the nineties, along with other products of the social unrest of the 
late sixteenth century — the malcontent, for instance, and the fan- 
tastic traveler, and the citizen’s heir, who likewise play their accus- 
tomed parts in Cynthia’s Revels as Anaides, Amorphus, and Asotus. 
Though his social rank is somewhat more exalted, Hedon is cast 
from the same mold as Jonson’s own Fastidious Brisk, of Every 
Man out of his Humour. He is the brother of Greene’s Velvet- 
breeches, of Nashe’s Upstart, of Davies’ Ciprius, of Hall’s Gallio, 
of Guilpin’s Licus, Cornelius, and Don Fashion, of Marston’s 
Briscus and ‘‘absolute Castilio,’’ who, like Hedon, is 


famous for his revelling, 
For fine set speeches, and for sonnetting.? 

This Elizabethan ancestor of Sir Fopling Flutter was perfectly at 
home in English literature by 1600. 

Despite the conventionality of the character, however, both John 
Marston and Samuel Daniel have been strenuously championed as 
the original Hedons. The more convincing of the two arguments is 
certainly that for Marston. It is most completely set forth by 
Roscoe Addison Small, whose Stage-Quarrel between Ben Jonson 
and the So-called Poetasters (1899) brought the scope of the ‘‘ War 
of the Theatres’’ into reasonable compass after Fleay had extended 
it to involve almost every prominent Elizabethan writer. Small 
rested his case upon the generic resemblance of Fastidious Brisk, 
Hedon, and Crispinus. a ws Brisk is obviously a humour study 


2Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier (1592); Nashe, Pierce Penilesse His 
Supplication to the Divell (1592); Davies, Epigram 22, In Ciprium (1596?) ; 
Hall, Virgidemiarum Size Bookes (1597-8), Bk. IV, Sat. iv; Guilpin, Skialetheia 
(1598), Epigrams 14, 38, 53, Sat. V; Marston, The Metamorphosis of Pig- 
malions Image. And Certaine Satyres (1598), Sat. I. Professor Baskervill has 
pointed out the parallels between these sketches and Jonson’s examples of the 
type, op. cit., pp. 188-195, 273-4; he also prints a passage from the Epistle 
Dedicatory of Nashes Lenten Stuffe (1599) extremely close to Mereury’s char- 
acterization of Hedon (Cynthia’s Revels, II, i). It may be added that Marston’s 
Satire XI, in the Scourge of Villanie (1598) attacks among other ‘‘humours’’ 
those of the dancing youth, the overdressed gallant, and conversationalists 
whose whole talk is of fencing and horses. 
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and Crispinus an acknowledged satirie portrait of Marston,* Small 
concluded that Hedon is a type character in those traits which he 
shares with Brisk, but represents Marston in those which he shares 
with Crispinus. 

It is worthwhile to demonstrate this similarity between Hedon 
and Crispinus, since it has been denied by those who desire to 
identify Hedon with Daniel. Like Hedon, Crispinus is a gentleman 
born, and takes pride in the fact. He boasts of his readiness at 
courting, dancing, and singing, and competes in song against Her. 
mogenes, much as Hedon and Amorphus display their skill in 
Cynthia’s Revels. He vows ‘‘as I am a gentleman, and a reveller,’’ 
He dresses in velvet and satin. He joins Demetrius in plotting 
against Horace, a situation similar to that in which Hedon and 
Anaides agree to attack the reputation of Criticus (or Crites, as the 
name appears in the Folio). There can be little doubt that Jonson 
had his characterization of Hedon in mind while he worked upon 
the satiric portrait Crispinus. 

But it does not necessarily follow that the traits borrowed from 
Hedon to deck out the later character were also characteristic of 
John Marston. Crispinus is not a realistic study but a humorous 
caricature. The argument of Small and his followers collapses 
through their failure to recognize, first, that a great deal of the 
type remains even in Crispinus; and second, that the traits common 
to both Hedon and Crispinus form no part of the highly particular- 
ized thrusts which unquestionably identify the latter with Marston. 
The cleverness of the caricature lies in the way in which the con- 
ventional portrait of the gallant, already a popular subject for 
satire, is transformed by easily recognized strokes into a representa- 
tion of the poet. 

This point may be established through an investigation of what 
the well-informed Londoner might have known about Marston. 
Cynthia’s Revels came to the stage late in 1600 or early in 1601, 
Poetaster some months later. Marston was then about 25, the son 
of a counsellor of the Middle Temple. He had received his bachelor’s 
degree from Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1594, and then dabbled 
in various professional studies; his father’s will, proved in 1599, 
indicates that one of these was law. But he shortly turned to litera- 
ture, a favorite shift of young Elizabethans who found it difficult 
to establish themselves despite the advantages of a college education. 


8Jonson told Drummond that he wrote his Poetaster on Marston. 
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He found the new fashion of formal satire suitable to his tempera- 
ment and had two volumes of satires published in 1598, The Meta- 
morphosis of Pigmalions Image. And Certaine Satyres and The 
Scourge of Villanic, with an enlarged edition of the latter in 1599; 
both works were noteworthy for the poet’s obsession against sensual 
indulgence, for his bitter attacks upon love-lorn gallants, and for 
his extravagant diction. The Government was growing suspicious 
of the rising tide of satire, however; in June, 1599, by order of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, several 
volumes of satires, including Marston’s, were burned at Stationers 
Hall, and the publishing of any more was forbidden. Nevertheless, 
his reputation as a trenchant satirist had been firmly established, 
and all contemporary allusions indicate that he was known to Lon- 
don primarily in that capacity. Meres does not mention him by 
name, but twice lists ‘‘the Author of Pigmalions Image, and cer- 
taine Satyres’’ among English satirists. John Weever’s Epigram- 
mes (1599) links him with Jonson for Horatian wit. Charles 
Fitzgeffrey’s Affaniae (1601) has Latin verses celebrating his satiric 
power. Part II of The Returne from Parnassus (1602?) marks him 
as one who ‘‘manageth a pen-knife gallantly.’’ And when W. I. 
(William Ingram?) attacked The Scourge of Villanie in his Whip- 
ping of the Satyre (1601), he started a brief pamphlet war. Mars- 
ton’s prominence won him an invitation to share with Jonson, 
Chapman, and Shakespeare in the ‘‘composition of seuerall modern 
writers on the Phoenix and the Turtle’’ appended to Robert Ches- 
ter’s Loues Martyr (1601). Meanwhile he had turned to the stage, 
presumably after Archbishop Whitgift frowned upon his verse 
satires. At any rate, he was not well known to Henslowe when the 
latter recorded a payment in September, 1599, to ‘‘Mr maxton, the 
new poete.’’ In a flurry of activity between 1599 and 1601, Marston 
seems to have revised the old Histriomastiz and written Antonio 
and Mellida, Antonio’s Revenge, Jack Drum’s Entertainment, and 
What You Will, the last coming between Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels 
and Poetaster. The plays show the same satiric vigor and extrava- 
gant style by which Marston had first distinguished himself. They 
represent enough working hours, one might suppose, to interfere 
seriously with the leisure necessary for the acquiring of a reputa- 
tion as an idle gallant. And there is no indication by internal evi- 
dence, dedications, or contemporary gossip that Marston during this 
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period enjoyed any acquaintanceship among the nobility or had 
any ingress to the Court.* 

With this background, it becomes clear that the dissimilarities 
between Hedon and Crispinus are considerably more significant 
than the similarities. Crispinus departs from the type model and 
emerges as an individual portrait solely through the addition of 
characteristics which contemporaries would readily recognize — 
with allowance for satiric exaggeration — as those of Marston him- 
self. Thus Crispinus is no accomplished courtier of Hedon’s stamp, 
but a struggling poet envious of Horace’s noble acquaintances and 
eager to win an introduction to them for the sake of the patronage 
they might offer. Though he is a studious observer of the manners 
of courtiers, he emulates them awkwardly, and wins admiration only 
in the household of a tradesman. He is familiar with the City, not 
the Court, and prefers the head-dress of a jeweler’s wife to ‘‘all 
your court-curles, or your spangles, or your tricks.’’ His ‘‘gentle- 
man-like little legs’’ and ill-favored beard are presumably per- 
sonal hits.’ His father has recently died. He has busied himself 
with many studies, including architecture. He is a scholar, he tells 
Horace: ‘‘Nay, we are new turn’d Poet, too, which is more; and a 
Satyrist too, which is more then that: I write iust in thy veine, I. 
I am for your odes or your sermons, or any thing indeed .. . . we 
are a prettie stoick, too.’’ Captain Tucea gives a brief critical re- 
view of the new poet’s style: ‘‘. . . he pens high, loftie, in a new 
stalking straine: bigger then halfe the rimers i’ the towne, againe: 
... he will teach thee to teare, and rand... ’”’® But these gifts have 


4The only sign of Marston’s acquaintance with a noble family is his con- 
tribution to the Entertainment of Alice, Dowager-Countess of Derby, given by 
the Earl and Countess of Huntingdon at Ashby in 1607. The Latin welcome 
which he wrote on the occasion of the visit of the King of Denmark in 1606 
was a City Pageant, and the Mountebank’s Masque presented at Court in 1617 
is, in Bullen’s opinion, not his. Marston’s dedications are characteristically 
flip, Pigmalion being offered ‘‘To the World’s Mighty Monarch, Good Opin- 
ion,’’ the two editions of the Scourge ‘‘To his most esteemed and best beloved 
Self’’ and ‘‘To Detraction,’? and Antonio and Mellida (published in 1602) 
‘‘To . . . the most honourably renowned Nobody, bounteous Mecaenas of 
poetry and Lord Protector of oppressed innocence.’’ His other plays bear no 
dedication, except for The Malcontent (1604), which is addressed to Jonson. 
The collected edition of his works, published in 1633, the year before his death, 
was dedicated by the publisher to Elizabeth, Viscountess Falkland, but the 
dedication suggests that she had no personal acquaintance with the poet. 

5The association of small legs with gentility seems to be conventional, how- 
ever. In Every Man out of his Humour one of the bills posted at Paul’s offers 
‘little legges of purpose’’ as a qualification for the position of gentleman- 
usher (III, iii). 

6Poetaster, III, i; III, iv. 
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done little to improve his wordly position. His velvet and satin 
are soiled and threadbare. With none of Hedon’s skill in outfacing 
his creditors, he goes about in constant fear of arrest for his debts; 
apprehended, he vows to ‘‘make a peece of poetry, and absolue all, 
within these fiue daies.’’ He is reduced to writing for the players, 
and consents to help Demetrius, the ‘‘dresser of plaies about the 
towne,’’ in an attack upon Horace, though he will ‘‘write nothing 
in it but innocence’’ for fear of reprisal. At the arraignment he is 
charged as a calumniator, poetaster, and plagiarist; some of his 
poetry is read, in obvious parody of Marston’s exaggerated style; 
and the famous pills bring up the most extreme specimens of 
Marston’s vocabulary. 

These pointed details which transform the type figure of the fop 
into a satirist and playwright, ambitious but penurious, imper- 
tinent but timid, bombastic but unintelligible, comprise Jonson’s 
caustic satire of John Marston in Poetaster. They are the only ones 
which we’ have any evidence for associating with Marston, even in 
earicature. The additional conventional traits adapted from the 
Brisk-Hedon model serve to fit Crispinus into a convenient niche in 
the gallery of established humourists, as one might expect in a play 
by the foremost exponent of the comedy of humours. But in them- 
selves these last do nothing to particularize the character, and we 
are under no necessity of assuming that they were characteristic of 
the real Marston. Indeed, the satire loses point when the conven- 
tional traits are to the fore; it is no exaggeration to say that Cris- 
pinus is most like Marston when he is least like Hedon. On the 
other hand, there is no internal evidence whatever to show that 
Hedon is an earlier satiric sketch of the poet. Jonson did not grace 
him with a single demonstrably Marstonian trait. He is neither 
satirist nor playwright, though London audiences would hardly 
have recognized the real Marston in any other réle. He is not even 
a man of letters, for the satire on his rhyming, despite the em- 
phasis laid on it by modern critics, forms in reality a small and 
incidental part of the general attack upon court gallantry — and 
the bulk of it appears in the Folio additions rather than in the 
earlier Quarto version. His familiarity with the Court and its idle 
pursuits agrees with nothing that we know about Marston, and is 
indeed contradicted by the representation of that poet in Poetaster. 
Finally, it is incredible that Jonson would thus deliberately veil his 
purpose if he really did intend to castigate a comparatively unin- 
fluential rival. It must be remembered that Elizabethan audiences, 
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lacking our hindsight, could hardly be expected to recognize in 
Hedon the precursor of a Crispinus who had not yet been created 
when Cynthia’s Revels was on the boards. 

Once it is established that Crispinus is essentially a type character 
dressed in Marstonian traits for purposes of caricature, the de- 
tailed parallels between Cynthia’s Revels and Poetaster which have 
been stressed by critics become inadmissible as evidence that Hedon, 
as well as Crispinus, represents Marston. Thus the fact that both 
characters write verses on their mistresses is no proof that Marston 
engaged in this popular pastime. The poetic affectation which 
Hedon displays is of the kind constantly associated with the foppish 
gallant in Elizabethan sketches of the type, a debased Petrarchism 
of insincere compliment and exaggerated metaphor which was one 
of the favorite targets of the satirists, and of none more than 
Marston himself.? To portray Marston as merely a fashionable 
amateur sonneteer like Hedon would be to disguise him beyond all 
recognition. Such tendencies as Crispinus shows in that direction 
are clearly drawn from the type rather than the living model, 
though they are cleverly twisted to fit Jonson’s purposes by illus- 
trating in the one case far-fetched verbal conceits and in the other 
plagiarism from Horace.® It seems to me conclusive that Hedon’s 
verse shows no sign of what Jonson stigmatized as Marston’s be- 
setting literary sin, the ‘‘ wild, out-landish termes’’ which banished 
that perspicuity honored in Discoveries as ‘‘the chiefe vertue of a 
style.’’? The only comparable literary criticism in Cynthia’s Revels 
is a remark by Cupid upon Madame Moria’s malapropisms: ‘‘Shee 
is like one of your ignorant Poetasters of the time, who when they 
haue got acquainted with a strange word, neuer rest till they haue 
wroong it in, though it loosen the whole fabricke of their sense’’ 
(II, iv). This I am quite content to accept as an incidental thrust 
at Marston. But it has nothing to do with Hedon. 

Similarly, that both Hedon and Crispinus should plume them- 
selves on their skill in song is to be expected when the poorest gal- 
lant could ‘‘sing a mean most meanly.’” Hedon’s performance 


7The Scourge of Villanie, particularly Satires VII and VIII. Book I of 
Hall’s volume deals with the shortcomings of contemporary poetry, the second 
and seventh satires being devoted to amateur love-poets. Similar attacks are 
the Satyre Preludium of Guilpin’s Skialetheia and the Gulling Sonnets of Sir 
John Davies. 

8Poetaster, III, i; IV, iii. 

9Love’s Labour’s Lost, V, ii, 327-8, where the remark comes in the midst 
of a sketch of a typical gallant. In the same play Moth gives Armado detailed 
instructions on how to win a mistress by song (III, i, 15 ff.). 

Amorphus’s detailed criticism of his own song in Cynthia’s Revels (IV, 
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comes pat to the conventional characterization. Crispinus’s, again, 
seems to owe more to the type than to Marston, who is not noted 
for his lyrical gifts. Jonson makes use of it to illustrate his envious 
striving against men of established reputation, in this case the 
musician Hermogenes. The emphasis on song is naturally explained, 
of course, by the fact that both plays were written for the Children 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel, to whose performances singing was 
an essential adornment. 

But the most frequently cited parallel is the plots hatched by 
Hedon and Anaides against Criticus and by Crispinus and Deme- 
trius against Horace. Even Professor Judson agrees that the plot- 
feeling than the rest of the play. It need not be concluded, how- 
ever, that they commemorate the same kind of occasion as the con- 
spiracy in Poetaster. There the hack dramatist Demetrius has been 
hired by the players to bring Horace into a play, and the indigent 
poet Crispinus is persuaded to assist him; the allusion, clearly, is 
to Dekker’s Satiromastix, which Jonson knew was being written 
against him. In Cynthia’s Revels, however, the courtier Hedon, 
raging because Criticus has made him ridiculous, resolves to punish 
that scholar by poisoning his reputation, while Anaides offers to 
charge him with plagiarism. The whole plan, avows Anaides, con- 
stitutes a ‘‘most courtly’’ revenge. There is not the least suggestion 
that either contemplates writing against Criticus; calumny at 
Court is their weapon. What could be more natural than that mor- 
tified voluptuousness and heedless impudence should thus unite 
against the common sense that had unmasked their shallowness? 


iii) contains a probable allusion which has not been noted hitherto, so far as 
I know. Amorphus says: ‘‘. . . Why, doe you not obserue how excellently the 
dittie is effected in euerie place? that I doe not marrie a word of short quan- 
titie to a long note? nor an ascending sillable to a descending tone? Besides, 
vpon the word (best) there, you see how I doe enter with an odde minnwm, and 
driue it thorow the briefe, which no intelligent Musician (I know) but will 
affirme to be verie rare, extraordinarie, and pleasing.’’ If the passage was 
intended satirically, as seems probable, the victim may have been Thomas 
Morley, who wrote in his famous Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practical 
Musicke (1597): ‘*‘Moreouer, you must haue a care that when your matter 
signifieth ascending, high heauen and such like, you make your musicke ascend: 
and by the contrarie where your dittie speaketh of descending lowenes, depth, 
hell, and others such, you must make your music descend. . . . We must also 
haue a care so to applie the notes to the wordes, as in singing there be no 
barbarisme committed: that is, that we cause no sillable which is by nature 
short to be expressed by manie notes or one long note, nor no long sillable to 
be expressed with a short note.’’ (Quoted in Miles M. Kastendieck’s England’s 
Musical Poet, Thomas Campion [1938], p. 163). 
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The incident reflects the traditional protest at the ill rewards of 
learning and excellence, the spurns that patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes. Even Sidney had noted sorrowfully that England 
had grown a hard step-mother to poets. In the bitter and disillu- 
sioned final years of Elizabeth’s reign the complaint is heard every- 
where. Drayton rails against ‘‘the Art-hating humorists of this 
malicious time.’’ Lodge warns that arts will perish ‘‘In such a 
world where worth hath no reward.’’ Daniel analyzes in Musophilus 
the difficulties of the scholar. Nashe takes many a fling at con- 
temporary Hedons: ‘‘ Alas, it is easie for a goodlie tall fellow that 
shineth in his silkes, to come and out face a poore simple Pedant 
in a thred bare cloake.’’ The protest is central to all three of the 
Parnassus plays, in the first of which Ingenioso exclaims, ‘‘ Why, 
our emptie-handed sattine sutes do make more account of some 
foggie faulkner than of a wittie scholar.’"*° Surely Jonson, the 
jealous guardian of the arts, with his aggressive self-esteem and 
his swift perception of a slight, did not need the inspiration of 
attacks by Marston to create so generalized and typical a situation 
as that in Cynthia’s Revels. 

Finally, a passage from Dekker’s Satiromastix (1601), the answer 
to Poetaster, is commonly cited as the clincher to the argument. In 
Horace’s first scene in Dekker’s play (I, ii) Asinius Bubo brings 
him news that Crispinus and Demetrius Fannius intend to write a 
play upon him. Horace, who has been stumbling on in indifferent 
prose, immediately breaks into verse: 


Why should I care what euery Dor doth buz 

In ecredulous eares, it is a crowne to me, 

That the best iudgements can report me wrong’d.... 

I thinke but what they are, and am not moou’d. 

The one a light voluptuous Reueler, 

The other, a strange arrogating puffe, 

Both impudent, and arrogant enough. 
Asinius recognizes the passage with delight: ‘‘S’lid do not Criticus 
Reuel in these lynes, ha Ningle ha?’’ And Horace complacently 
admits the borrowing: ‘‘ Yes, they’re mine owne.’’ Horace’s lines 
are identical, except for two trifling changes in wording, with a 
passage in the Quarto of Cynthia’s Revels (III, iii) which forms 
part of the long self-justification spoken by Criticus in soliloquy 


10Dedication of Peirs Gaveston (15947); A fig for Momus (1595), Eclogue 
3; Pierce Penilesse (1592), McKerrow, ed., vol. I, p. 241; The Pilgrimage to 
Parnassus (1600?), Macray, ed., p. 20. The list might be extended indefinitely. 
Baskervill gives many examples of the closely related attacks upon Envy and 
Detraction, op. cit., Index. 
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after he overhears the plot of Hedon and Anaides. It is argued that 
Dekker here identifies Hedon with Crispinus, Anaides with Deme- 
trius, and thus implies that he and Marston had already been at- 
tacked in the earlier play. If such were the case, however, it is 
odd that he should not have been more explicit. Though he borrows 
these lines which had once served to characterize Hedon and Anaides, 
he mentions neither by name anywhere in the play. Could he have 
supposed his audience so familiar with Cynthia’s Revels that such 
an indirect hint would suffice ? 

The passage admits of another and more natural explanation. 
Quotations from contemporary plays were introduced into Eliza- 
bethan drama almost exclusively for purposes of ridicule. The 
whole tenor of Satiromastix reveals impatience at Jonson’s self- 
righteous pose as critic and censor of his time. ‘‘You must be 
eall’d Asper, and Criticus, and Horace,’’ charges Tucca later in the 
same scene. A good part of Dekker’s satire is devoted to pointing 
out and mocking this early habit of Jonson’s of setting up a char- 
acter annoyingly like himself as a quasi-hero. It is probable, then, 
as Professor Brooke remarks, that ‘‘Dekker’s purpose in quoting 
the passage is merely to ridicule the pompous egoism of Criticus- 
Horace-Jonson, and not at all to suggest the identity of the two 
pairs of characters about whom the words are spoken.’”? The em- 
phasis, it seems to me, is not upon the identity of Hedon and 
Crispinus, Anaides and Demetrius; it is upon the identity of 
Horace, the idealized self-portrait of Jonson, and Criticus, whom 
Jonson had described through Mercury as ‘‘A creature of most 
perfect and diuine temper. .. . Nature went about some ful worke, 
she did more then make a man, when she made him’’ (II, iii). Be- 
sides, the use of the quotation serves Dekker’s dramatic purpose 
admirably. He portrays Horace as an envious backbiter, obsequious 
in the presence of acquaintances, boastful and insulting in their 
absence. This passage stands in effective contrast to the placating 
words with which Horace greets the two poets when they enter 
immediately afterwards, the more so since it speaks in the authentic 
tone of Jonson himself, as Dekker reminds the audience through 
the comment of Asinius. If it be objected that a tirade from Jon- 
son’s own Horace would have been more appropriate, an examina- 


11The Tudor Drama, p. 377, note. Judson agrees with Brooke, op. cit., li. 
All other erities believe Dekker meant that Marston and he had been satirized 
in Cynthia’s Revels. Fleay, who held that Hedon represented Daniel, cut the 
Gordian knot in typical fashion: ‘‘ Dekker is certainly wrong; Daniel was the 
man intended’’ (Biographical Chronicles of the English Drama, 1891, 1, 363). 
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tion of Poetaster will reveal that that character is so imperturbable 
and gracious in the presence of his calumniators that none of his 
utterances would fit the need. Finally, as the climax of a scene jn 
which Horace has been reading and commending his own works to 
Asinius’s applause, the passage offers a last satiric thrust at Jonson’s 
habit of quoting his own lines on all possible occasions.’* Any or 
all of these considerations would adequately explain Dekker’s in- 
clusion of this quotation in a play crammed with Jonsonian quota- 
tions and allusions. To see it as a surreptitious clue for the benefit 
of modern scholarship is to credit Dekker’s satire with a subtlety 
nowhere else in evidence in the play. 

Except for this passage, no one has been able to find the least 
suggestion in Satiromastix that Dekker considered Cynthia’s Revels 
part of Jonson’s direct attack upon Marston and himself. His epistle 
To the World confines its attention to ‘‘that terrible Poetomachia 
lately commene’d betweene Horace the second and a band of leane- 
witted Poetasters’’; and the well-known passage in the Apologetical 
Dialogue appended to Poetaster supports Dekker’s implication that 
that play was Jonson’s first open assault.'* Dekker does have a 
number of satirical comments upon Cynthia’s Revels, as upon others 
of Jonson’s works, but they show no personal indignation. Besides 
the passage already discussed, he quotes a few lines from the Pro- 
logue which illustrate the Jonsonian scorn of ‘‘the vulger and adul- 
terate braine’’ (II, ii) ; he ridicules Jonson’s use of the word con- 
nive, which that poet has already made Madame Moria misuse 
(II, ii) ; he condemns the stand that ‘‘arrogance, and impudence, 
and ignoraunce are the essential parts of a courtier’’ (IV, iii) ; he 
laments Jonson’s ‘‘ Reuelling, & Araigning, & a scratching of mens 
faces’’ (V, ii); and thrice he alludes sarcastically to the palinode 
which closes Cynthia’s Revels. Similarly Marston, no doubt stung 
by specimens of his own vocabulary included in the fustian declama- 
tions of Clove in Every Man out of his Humour and by the oblique 
references to contemporary poets in the Induction to Cynthia’s 


12Cf, Satiromastiz, V, ii. Sir Vaughan: ‘‘. . . you shall sweare not... at 
table to fling epigrams, embleames, or play-speeches about you.’’ Jonson’s own 
inducement upon Inviting a friend to supper (Epigram CI) was ‘‘Ile professe 
no verses to repeate.’? Drummond also gives ample illustration of the habit. 
13 ... but sure I am, three yeeres, 
They did prouoke me with their petulant stiles 
On euery stage: And I at last, vnwilling, 
But weary, I confesse, of so much trouble, 
Thought, I would try, if shame could winne vpon ’hem. 
And therefore chose Augustus Caesars times... 
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Revels and the strictures on Madame Moria already quoted, included 
in his What You Will slighting allusions to both plays and probably 
glanced at Jonson in the character Lampatho; but he shows no 
sign that he recognized in Hedon a portrait of himself."* 

It seems fair to conclude that the evidence urged by Small, Mal- 
lory, Herford, Chambers, and other scholars is insufficient to sup- 
port the contention that Hedon was intended to represent Marston. 
Admittedly Crispinus resembles Hedon in some particulars, but 
they are not those in which he resembles Marston. Contemporaries 
readily recognized Crispinus as a caricature, but every sign indi- 
cates that they saw in Hedon only a conventional portrait of a gal- 
lant. And if Hedon, the instigator of the plot against Criticus, did 
not represent Marston, there is no reason for associating Cynthia’s 
Revels with the ‘‘War of the Theatres.’’ 

The only other candidate seriously proposed as the original of 
Hedon is Samuel Daniel, who, with his connections at Court and his 
great contemporary reputation as a sonneteer, would indeed have 
provided a better model than Marston. The evidence that Jonson 
had him particularly in mind, however, is very flimsy. The argu- 
ment may be traced back to Fleay, whose passion for the identifica- 
tion of dramatic characters apparently led him to the curious 
theory that Jonson wrote all his early plays in progressive satirical 
onslaughts upon some half-dozen literary rivals. Fastidious Brisk 
and Hedon, he believed, both represent Daniel, as does Emulo in 
Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton’s Patient Grissel (1600?). His 
contention has been adopted by Professors Schelling and Penniman, 
who have added to the Daniel gallery Matheo, of Every Man in his 
Humour (Master Matthew in the Folio), and Gullio, of The Return 
from Parnassus, despite the fact that Matheo and Gullio, both ac- 
complished plagiarists, steal freely from Daniel’s works among 
others, and thus apparently plagiarize themselves. The general 
similarity of all these characters may be readily admitted; but it is 
only one more sign of how completely conventionalized the type 
figure of the affected gallant had become. The whole argument is 
ably attacked by Small.*® 


14What You Will was not published until 1607, but Small gives convincing 
evidence for a date between Cynthia’s Revels and Poetaster, op. cit., pp. 101- 
114, Fleay also made this suggestion; it has been accepted by E. K. Chambers, 
Penniman, Judson, and others. Small prints the allusions to Jonson’s works 
in the play; he also analyzes Clove’s affected speech, p. 45. 

15Stage-Quarrel, pp. 181-197; see also Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, 
I, 351, note. The case for Daniel is most fully presented by Josiah H. Penniman 
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The internal evidence offered for identifying Hedon as Daniel 
rests largely upon alleged references to Daniel’s poetry, which, even 
if certain, would prove nothing at a time when drama was filled 
with tag-lines from contemporary poems and plays. Professor 
Penniman points out as possibly significant Asotus’s remark that 
he had heard Hedon spoken to for some verses at Court, and trem- 
bled to think of his own fate if a similar request were made of him 
(III, i). This is not in the Quarto of 1601; it is part of a passage 
added in the Folio in which Amorphus instructs the gull Asotus 
on how to succeed in society, and it forms a natural part of the 
satiric picture of the Court and its manners. There is no reason for 
attaching peculiar significance to it. For the rest, Penniman en- 
dorses the three passages on which Fleay confidently staked his 
case. 

The first is sufficiently far-fetched. Mercury comments scorn- 
fully that Hedon ‘‘is a rimer, and that’s a thought better then a 
poet”’ (II, i), to which Fleay compares Jonson’s remark to Drum- 
mond that Daniel was ‘‘a good honest Man, had no children, bot 
no poet.’’ What Ben said eighteen years later in Scotland is hardly 
weighty evidence here, even if the passages were similar; there is, 
for that matter, a better parallel in the Epistle to the Countess of 
Rutland in The Forest, where Jonson almost certainly refers to 
Daniel as a ‘‘verser ... Or Poet, in the court account.’’ But the 
distinction was one he habitually applied to every writer who 
offended his critical taste, as in the categorical statement in Dis- 
coveries : ‘‘A Rymer, and a Poet, are two things.’’*® The line means 
merely that Hedon had no claim to the honored name of poet. 

In the second passage, Philautia, Hedon’s sometime mistress, 
exclaims that her new attire is so becoming to her that ‘‘I should 
be some LAVRA, or some DELIA, me thinkes’’ (IV, i), and Fleay 
recalls that in Delia xii Daniel had written, ‘‘Though thou a 
Laura hast no Petrarch founde.’’ It is not difficult to substantiate 
Small’s suggestion that by the close of the century both Laura and 
Delia had become type-names for a mistress worthy of poetic 
‘‘eternizing.’’ The evidence for the Italian lady is spread through 
Elizabethan poetry from Tottel’s collection up. That Delia was as 
familiar a name after 1592 is shown by Lodge’s warm admiration 


in The War of the Theatres (University of Pennsylvania Series in Philology, 
Literature and Archaeology, vol. Iv, no. 3, 1897) and in his edition of Poet- 
aster and Satiromastix (Belles-Lettres Series, 1913), pp. xxxi-xl. 

16Baskervill offers evidence that the distinction was a common one in 
Renaissance criticism, op. cit., pp. 121-2. 
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for ‘‘Delias . . . sweet Prophet’’ in Phillis (1593), by the praise of 
“The sweet tuned accents of your Delian sonnetry’’ addressed to 
‘“‘Modern Laureates’’ in Zepheria (1594), by the reference in 
Polimanteia (1595) to ‘‘dearlie beloued Delia,’’ by Drayton’s apol- 
ogy to Collin, Delia, and Goldey for the imperfections of his 
Endimion and Phoebe (15952), by Davies’ lament in Orchestra 
(1596) that he cannot ‘‘smooth my rimes with Delias seruants file,’’ 
by Weever’s admission in his Epigrammes (1599) that he ‘‘cannot 
reach vp to a Delians straine.’’ Jonson certainly did not share the 
enthusiasm of his contemporaries for either Petrarch or Daniel; he 
probably glances satirically at the latter in this passage, as he does 
in four or five other slighting allusions to Daniel’s poetry in his 
plays.17 But there is no reason to suppose that the line was sug- 
gested by the sonnet Fleay cites, or that, because of it, Hedon is to 
be identified with Daniel — particularly since Philautia prefaces 
her self-adulation with the remark that she has ceased entirely to 
think of Hedon. She simply considers herself as much deserving 
of poetic immortality as other great beauties. 

But the ‘‘conclusive passage,’’ in the opinion of Fleay, Penniman, 
and Schelling, and also of many students of Daniel, including 
Professor Kastner,’* comes in the significant attack added in the 
Folio of 1616 by which Crites unmasks Hedon’s pretensions to 
wit (V, iv): 

... You that tell your Mistris, Her beautie is all composde of theft; Her 
haire stole from APOLLO’S goldy-locks; Her white and red, lillies, and roses 
stolne out of paradise; Her eyes, two starres, pluckt from the skie; Her nose, 
the gnomon of Loues diall, that tells you how the clocke of your heart goes: 


And for her other parts, as you cannot reckon ’hem, they are so many, so you 
cannot recount them, they are so manifest... . 


All insist that this is an obvious parody of Delia x1x: ‘‘ Restore thy 
tresses to the golden Ore.’’ Save for a general resemblance in 
Daniel’s first line and a close one in his third (‘‘Bequeath the 
heauens the starres that I adore’’), the alleged parallelism is not 
apparent. Daniel has merely taken over —in this case from Du- 
Bellay —the common Petrarchan device of listing the gifts be- 
stowed upon the mistress by nature and the gods. Small is aware 
of the convention and cites Sonnet xxxim of Lodge’s Phillis and the 
description in Canto I of Willobie His Avisa. A dozen others would 
have done as well: xx1 of Watson’s Hekatompathia; 11 of the elder 


17These allusions are quoted by Small, op. cit., pp. 182-4. 
18Modern Language Review, 111 (1908), 269. 
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Giles Fletcher’s Licta — translated, like Lodge’s sonnet, from Ron- 
sard ; xix and of Barnes’s Parthenophil and Parthenophe; 
xiv of William Smith’s Chloris. Apollo, who is not mentioned by 
Daniel, figures in the sonnets cited from Lodge and Fletcher, and 
in the second from Barnes. Barnes’s xrx declares that his mistress 
matches ‘‘In goldy locks bright Titan,’’ which is a good deal closer 
than anything in Daniel to the passage in Cynthia’s Revels. The 
rose and lily, likewise neglected in Daniel’s sonnet, are prominently 
displayed in the Avisa passage; Barnes discovers in xxvi that upon 
his mistress’s cheeks Psyche ‘‘ Venus’ rosy couch empaleth .. .with 
lilies’? and again in Lxx1 that Phoebus builds a fort of lilies and 
Venus one of roses there. The poem cited from Watson discerns in 
the eyes ‘‘two heau’nly starres’’ and in the line ‘‘ Alas I faint to 
think of all the rest’’ suggests the last part of Crites’ charge; he 
brings together the same two ideas in vi of Hekatompathia, with 
the addition of a rose and lily for each cheek. Daniel’s sonnet, un- 
like the passage in Jonson, makes no charge of larceny, but Barnes, 
in Lxiv, ‘‘will accuse thee to the gods, of theft’’ for stealing ‘‘Pal- 
las’ eye, and Venus’ rosy cheek’’; Tofte, in Part I, xxviii, of Laura, 
finds that his mistress steals from Diana; Drayton, in x1v of Idea, 
sees his as breaking into heaven and escaping with all its treasures. 

The conclusion to be drawn is perfectly obvious. Jonson, through 
Crites, levels his blows here, as he did on every possible occasion, 
against the far-fetched poetic images that offended his sturdy com- 
mon sense. The whole passage, except for the gratuitous eccentri- 
city on the nose, is a pastiche of the most overworked conceits of the 
feminine description -— the ‘‘face imagery,’’ as Zepheria has it — 
dear to Elizabethan sonneteers and pastoralists. There is no reason 
whatever for singling out as its target Samuel Daniel, who was a 
comparatively rare offender in the use of poetic commonplaces. 
Long before either Jonson or Daniel had published, Barnaby Riche 
attacked the same conceits in his Allarme to England (1578) in a 
passage not much different from that spoken by Crites: 


... she must then be a Pallas for her witte, a Diana for her chastitie, a Venus 
for her face... first her Haires are wires of golde, her Cheekes are made of 
Lilies and red Roses, her Browes be arches, her eyes Saphires . . . and all the 
rest of her bodie shall be so perfect, and so pure, that of my conscience, the 
worst part they will leaue in her, shalbe her soule. 


The one image on Crites’ list which cannot be dismissed as a com- 
monplace is that which glorifies the lady’s nose. Yet this very figure 
furnishes the best positive evidence that Jonson intended neither 
Daniel nor Marston as the model for Hedon’s stylistic shortcomings. 


| 
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The conceit has been considered a Jonsonian coinage, a reductio ad 
absurdum of the extravagant imagery of the poetic amorists. I 
have discovered the original, however, in John Davies of Hereford’s 
Wittes Pilgrimage. In the amazing poem entitled The Picture of 
Formosity in that collection, Davies turns from the hair of ‘‘Golds 
Quintessence’’ and the sunny cheeks for which ‘‘Lyllies, and Roses 
are too fowle for Similes’’ to where 


Hir Nose, the Gnomon of Loues Diall bright, 

Doth, by those Sunnes, still shadow out that light 

That makes Times longest howres, but Moments seeme: 

For Months but Minutes, Senses ioy’d, esteeme. 
It can hardly be argued that the identity of the two figures is acci- 
dental.!® It follows, then, that Jonson did not intend an identifica- 
tion of Hedon with Daniel or Marston, since it would have been 
pointless indeed to mock either one for an expression that many 
readers might recall from Davies’ volume. This last piece of evi- 
dence, coupled with the rest, seems to establish beyond all reason- 
able doubt that, both to Jonson and to his public, Hedon represented 
merely a study in the humours of the foppish courtier, prominent 
among which, as in other examples of the type, appeared a fondness 
for the most hackneyed and extravagant expressions of contem- 
porary amorous verse. 

The allusion to Davies’ poem may also help to settle another crit- 
ical point. Crites’ outburst comes as the climax of Scenes i-iv of 
Act V, the longest of the four principal additions in the Folio. It 
forms part of the crushing answer to the courtiers’ demonstration 
of their proficiency at love-making, and seems certainly to have 
been written as an integral part of this new material. But most 
scholars, including Perey Simpson, E. K. Chambers, and Baskervill, 
believe that the Folio form of the play was the original, with the 
Quarto possibly representing a version cut for performance at 
Court.*° Unfortunately, Davies’ volume is undated; it could not 
have appeared, however, before 1605, and several authorities place 
it as late as 1610. Therefore, unless we resort once more to the 


19Baskervill’s attempt to link up the conceit with the very different ‘‘ diall 
Gnomon’? figure of Histriomastiz and the ‘‘dial of compliment’’ in Every 
Man out of his Humour is therefore unnecessary (English Elements, p. 198, 
note 4). 

20Ben Jonson, ed. by Herford and Simpson, vol. Iv, Bibliographical Intro- 
duction to Cynthia’s Revels; Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (1923), 111, 363; 
Baskervill, op. cit., p. 227. Judson, demurring from Baskervill’s opinion, be- 
lieves that the additions were written soon after the completion of Poetaster 
(Cynthia’s Revels, pp. x-xii). 
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overworked theory that Jonson saw the poem in manuscript, or take 
the even more unlikely stand that Davies had heard the lines upon 
the stage and chose to incorporate into his poem an image derided 
by Jonson, it seems probable that Jonson worked out the major 
additions to Cynthia’s Revels no earlier than 1605."2 If this be 80, 
it is clear that the greater part of the literary criticism contained 
in Cynthia’s Revels was written long after the ‘‘War of the Thea- 
tres’’ had come to an end — additional evidence that the play did 
not form part of that quarrel. 

The foregoing investigation of Hedon’s adventures in scholar- 
ship suggests that a good deal of unnecessary ingenuity has been 
expended upon the effort to fit him into a réle for which he was 
never intended. Withdraw Cynthia’s Revels from the orbit of the 
‘“War,’’ however, and it can be seen that he came by his character 
entirely naturally and honestly. Jonson had just presented in 
Every Man out of his Humour a play designed to prove that his 
conception of the humours might furnish the basis for a new Eng. 
lish Comedy. To that end he had provided it with an elaborate crit- 
ical commentary in the preliminary character sketches, in the 
lengthy explanations of Asper, the Presenter, and in the running 
dialogue of Mitis and Cordatus, and had deliberately sacrificed 
dramatic action for the puppet-like exhibition of his humourous 
characters. Those characters were studies in types appropriate to a 
realistic comedy of London life —the fashionable fop, the affected 


21Wittes Pilgrimage was entered in the Stationers’ Register September 27, ~ 
1605. It could not have been published earlier, since Philip Herbert, Ear] of 
Montgomery, to whom it is dedicated, was not raised to the title until that 
year. Davies seems to have been on fairly intimate terms with Jonson, writing 
epigrams ‘‘To my learnedly witty friend, Mr. Beniamin Iohnson’’ in both 
The Scourge of Folly (1611?) and Wits Bedlam (1617). Both are in the 
nature of apologiae, the first for Jonson’s ‘‘enuious soule,’’ the second for his 
slowness of composition; it is unlikely that they afforded the playwright much 
pleasure. Jonson’s mocking allusion was probably prompted, however, by 
Davies’ criticism of the Poetaster-Satiromastix quarrel in Wittes Pilgrimage 
(Candidae musarum ianuae, Grosart, ed., U, 35), a eriticism which Davies 
reiterated in the poem entitled Papers Complaint in The Scourge of Folly. 

It is possible, of course, that the allusion to Davies’ poem may have been 
added after the rest of the text had been completed, though Crites’ diatribe 
has the sound of having been composed at one sitting. Another of the Folio 
changes, it may be tentatively suggested, does seem to represent a very late 
addition to the play. In Act IV, Scene i, of the Quarto, Phantaste describes 
Anaides’ face as ‘‘ Like a squeez’d Orenge, sower, sower.’’ But in the text of 
the Folio, for no apparent reason, the simile is transferred to a passage 50 
lines farther on to describe Asotus, and there is substituted ‘‘ Like a sea- 
monster, that were to rauish ANDROMEDA from the rocke.’’ Such a line in 
1616 would be almost certain to recall the scandal that attended the appear- 
ance of Chapman’s unfortunate Andromeda Liberata in 1614. 
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traveler, the envious slanderer, the youthful gull, the noisy soldier, 
the ridiculous lady of society, the aspiring citizen’s wife, the doltish 
citizen. All were familiar to contemporary satire, as Professor 
Baskervill has demonstrated; indeed, Jonson gave notice that for 
the first time the techniques of satire had been transplanted to the 
stage by calling this and the two following plays ‘‘ Comical Satires.”’ 
Few scholars now seek individual portraits among characters so 
obviously created in order to furnish new models for comic treat- 
ment; it may be said of all of them, as Professor Herford has said 
of Fastidious Brisk, that ‘‘the portrayal is much more liable to 
the charge of being too generic than of being too individual.’”? But 
a reader who approaches Jonson’s next play, Cynthia’s Revels, with- 
out preconceived theories cannot fail to observe its similarity to 
Every Man out of his Humour in both purpose and execution. It 
seeks to exhibit in the setting of the Court the same humours which 
had already been exposed in the City and suburbs. It has the same 
meticulous character sketches, this time embedded in the play but 
even more elaborate than their predecessors; the critical com- 
mentary is somewhat less obvious, though Mercury and Cupid per- 
form much the same expository function as Mitis and Cordatus; 
there is even less dramatic action, a fault which Jonson vainly at- 
tempted to correct through the familiar antagonism between cour- 
tier and scholar and the introduction of a masque; the final un- 
masking follows the pattern of the correction of the humours in the 
last act of the earlier play. Most significantly, the same type char- 
acters reappear with but trifling alterations: Asper as Criticus, 
Brisk as Hedon, Puntarvolo as Amorphus, Carlo Buffone as Anaides, 
Fungoso as Asotus, Saviolina as Philautia, Fallace as the Citizen’s 
Wife, Deliro as the Citizen. Both plays, to be sure, challenged the 
facile dramatic practices of the day; but they sought reformation 
through precept and example, not through personal attacks upon 
contemporary playwrights. That Jonson’s primary concern was 
the justification of his new dramatic method is indicated by the 
characteristic defence with which he closed Cynthia’s Revels; ‘‘By 
God ’tis good, and if you lik’t, you may.”’ 


22Ben Jonson, 1, 383. An exception should be made in so far as Asper re- 
flects the opinions, though not necessarily the person, of Jonson; perhaps, too, 
for some of the adventures of Carlo Buffone, whom Aubrey identified with 
Charles Chester. But Carlo, like Captain Tucca in Poetaster, whom Dekker 
connected with a mysterious Captain Hannam, shows traits inherited from a 
long line of Roman and English literary ancestors much more clearly than any 
that might be borrowed from contemporary eccentrics. 
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I do not mean to imply that the comedies of humours contained 
no barbs for contemporary poets. In the critical inductions and in 
the mockery of the literary tastes of his gulls Jonson took a firm 
stand against extravagance and farce, against artificial situations, 
unnatural diction, plagiarism, servile imitation — and he did not 
hesitate to illustrate freely from the works of his fellows. But this 
was literary criticism, not personal satire, a far different matter 
from bringing the persons of the offending poets upon the stage,” 
Naturally enough, the victims failed to appreciate the nicety of the 
distinction. Marston may well have detonated the ‘‘War of the 
Theatres’’ in What You Will by parodying passages of Every Man 
out of his Humour and Cynthia’s Revels and caricaturing Jonson 
in the satiric scholar Lampatho Doria. At any rate, an explosion 
was assured when Jonson learned, according to his apparently 
accurate account in Poetaster, that Dekker had been hired by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Men to attack him in a play.** 


Jonson hastened to revenge himself upon Marston and to forestall 
Dekker’s attack. Envy herself, in the first Prologue to Poetaster, 
is taken aback at the dramatist’s record of fifteen weeks for the 
writing of the play. It is not difficult, I think, to explain this un- 
wonted rapidity of composition. For the greater part of Poetaster 
Jonson relied upon adaptations from his classical studies. For the 


23The satiric sketch of Anthony Munday in The Case is Altered does not 
invalidate the argument, for that play was not subjected to the strict critical 
rules by which Jonson guided himself in the comedies of humours. The sketch 
is clearly an interpolation in the play, and the date of its composition is 
uncertain. 

24Jonson told Drummond that his quarrels with Marston began when the 
latter represented him on the stage. I believe that Jonson alluded to Lampatho, - 
rather than to Chrysogonus, the virtuous dramatist-satirist-epigrammatist-trans- 
lator of Histriomastix. That character seems to be an earlier Marstonian 
sketch of Jonson, but it is so obviously a complimentary portrait that scholars 
have experienced some embarrassment in demonstrating how it could have 
offended Jonson. The Apologetical Dialogue of Poetaster, in setting three 
years as the term of Jonson’s martyrdom, may indeed refer back to Histrio- 
mastiz, which Jonson probably saw in a new light when it became convenient 
to assume the pose of long-suffering patience. The evidence that Brabant 
Senior, the ‘‘Prince ef fools’’ in Jack Drum’s Entertainment, was intended 
as a third portrait of Jonson is unconvincing. 

Dekker’s interest in the quarrel is not clear. Jonson had not apparently 
singled out his works for criticism, and Henslowe’s Diary shows that the two 
collaborated in two lost plays in 1599. Possibly friction arose at that meeting 
of Jonson’s stern literary conscience and Dekker’s more careless habits of 
composition. It is probable, however, that the free-lance Dekker was merely 
a convenient instrument of the Chamberlain’s Men for an attack upon their 
one-time playwright, whose defection to a children’s company they must have 
resented. 
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rest he put to new use the analyses of the humours upon which he 
had already expended so much time and effort. Thus, of the few 
characters not primarily historical in significance, Horace, the per- 
fectly balanced critic who also represents Jonson himself, owes his 
character and opinions not so much to his Roman namesake as to 
Asper and Criticus; Tucca was suggested by Bobadill and Shift; 
Albius and Chloe are one more pair of silly citizens. The plotting of 
Hedon and Anaides against Criticus in Cynthia’s Revels, itself a 
conventional situation, proved a convenient model for the specific 
plot against Horace ; I suggest that it was this happy parallel which 
led Jonson to adopt these particular humour-types as the frames for 
his satiric portraits of Crispinus and Demetrius, and not any neces- 
sary similarity between Hedon and Marston, or Anaides and Dekker. 
Such an explanation accounts for the non-Marstonian traits of 
Crispinus; it accounts, too, for the apparent dissimilarity between 
the envious slanderer Demetrius, who is but slightly individualized, 
and the man revealed in Dekker’s own works. The players, though 
lightly sketched, may well glance at actual members of the Cham- 
berlain’s Company, particularly in the case of Histrio, but the 
evidence seems insufficient for exact identification. 


Shortly after the appearance of Poetaster, Dekker’s hastily com- 
pleted Satiromastizx, part tragedy, part satire, part farce, was pre- 
sented as a triumphant answer to Jonson, both by the Chamberlain’s 
Men at the Globe and by the Children of Paul’s, Marston’s favorite 
company, at Paul’s. I believe that these two plays, with What You 
Will probably acting as a catalyst, comprised the whole of what may 
properly be called the ‘‘ War of the Theatres.’’ To the theater-going 
public of London, the quarrel served as the principal diversion of 
the season of 1601, attractive not only for the personalities involved 
but as the expression of the rivalry among the chief dramatic com- 
panies of the day. Jonson suggests this aspect when he makes 
Histrio explain that the attack upon Horace ‘‘will get vs a huge 
deale of money . . . and wee haue need on’t.’’ Dekker obviously 
sought to prolong a profitable competition by assuring his audience 
in the Epilogue to Satiromastix that if it approved his play, ‘‘ Horace 
will write against it, and you may haue more sport,’’ adding that 
in such a case the poetasters were resolved to ‘‘vntrusse him agen, 
and agen, and agen.’’ Contemporary allusions to the quarrel men- 
tion only Poetaster and Satiromastiz; there is no sign that anyone 
considered Poetaster one of a series of attacks by Jonson upon his 
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fellow poets. All the evidence, in short, indicates that the cele. 
brated quarrel was far more circumscribed than we have been in 
the habit of considering it. Jonson’s comedies of humours seem to 
have been indeed what he consistently claimed for them — dramatic 
attacks upon ‘‘the ragged follies of the times,’’ not upon specific 
contemporary writers. The attempts to identify such humour 
studies as Hedon with one or another of Jonson’s literary rivals 
rest upon an unjustifiable extension of the scope of the ‘‘War of 
the Theatres’’ and a misconception of the serious dramatic purpose 
that underlies the two experimental comedies, Every Man out of his 
Humour and Cynthia’s Revels. 


25Small lists most of these allusions, pp. 1-6. The remark of Kempe in Part 
II of The Returne from Parnassus (IV, v) —‘‘O, that Ben Jonson is a 
pestilent fellow, he brought up Horace giving the Poets a pill, but our fellow 
Shakespeare hath given him a purge that made him bewray his credit’’ — has 
been regarded as evidence that one of Shakespeare’s plays contains an attack 
upon Jonson. All attempts to discover such an attack have been unconvincing. 
Perhaps Penniman’s suggestion that the ‘‘purge’’ was the presentation of 
Satiromastiz by Shakespeare’s company solves the difficulty. But the passage 
comes in the midst of a satiric sketch of the Chamberlain’s Men, and there is 
nothing in it to indicate that Kempe is not merely boasting of a recent 
dramatic success by the company’s greatest playwright which had threatened 
the drawing power of Jonson and the rival Children of the Queen’s Chapel. 


THE DRAMATIC QUALITY OF JONSON’S MASQUES 


By Grorce F. REYNOLDS 
University of Colorado 


Ben Jonson’s masques have received considerable attention as an 
important part of his work, but not much, comparatively speaking, 
especially as plays.’ Read today in books, they admittedly arouse 
little dramatic interest. Still they are the careful work of a prac- 
tical playwright and they once pleased exacting audiences.” They 
may not be dramatic in the usual sense — if there is a usual sense in 
that word — but at least they meet the definition of a play as any- 
thing that holds the attention of an audience. They were written 
for special occasions, and though not mere librettos, devised only 
to provide pretexts for elaborate settings, costumes, dancing, music 
(their pugnaciously assertive poet took pains to guard against any 
such derogatory rating when he ironically said in his ‘‘ Expostula- 
tion with Inigo Jones,’’ ‘‘ Painting and carpentry are the soul of a 
masque’’), stil) they could not aim at the usual effects of ordinary 
plays. Because they did succeed in very special circumstances they 
offer interesting material for study from the point of view of litera- 
ture for an audience. 

These special circumstances may be briefly stated. The masques 
were devised to entertain the king and his court on some definite 
occasion — Twelfth Night, Candlemas, a great wedding, a birthday. 
Usually they followed a banquet, and they were mainly designed to 
prepare for the effective presentation of noble masquers and for 
their dances (the Revels) with the guests. Somewhere in the masque 
there had to be an elaborately worded compliment for the king or 
for other persons who were to be honored. And always other elab- 
orate decorative elements besides poetry were expected — music, 
set dances, spectacular staging and costuming. Thus the masque 


1C. H. Herford and Perey Simpson (Ben Jonson, 11 [1925], 249-334) and 
Miss Enid Welsford (The Court Masque, [1927]) have discussed effectively 
the course of the development of the masques and some of their larger dramatic 
aspects, and Professor T. M. Parrott (Philological Quarterly, xx [1941], 236- 
249) has well treated the use in them of the antimasque, but as audience art 
produced to suit very precise conditions they invite further consideration. 

2See Sir E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, m1 [1923], 375-394, for 
details of the production and reception of the entertainments given before the 
death of Shakespeare. 
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writer had many principal parts of his work pretty much deter. 
mined before he began. 

All successful writing for an audience does succeed by, first, 
arousing expectation, and then by relieving it by contrast. The 
masques, of course, follow this procedure, but with characteristic 
divergence. Plays usually excite expectation by the story of a con. 
flict or, more rarely, by suggesting a momentous impending event, 
But really dramatic conflicts were inappropriate for the masques. 
Jonson does use some minor ones: for example, the hint of a conflict 
with Night in The Masque of Beauty, the summons by Ate of the 
powers of evil in The Masque of Queens, the gypsies’ robbing of 
the clowns in The Gypsies Mctamorphosed, the contest with the 
Curious and that of Venus and Diana in Time Vindicated, the dis- 
pute of the Poet and the Cook in Neptune’s Triumph, the attempt 
to catch the Satyr in The Masque of Hymen, the gulling of Merefool 
in The Fortunate Isles, and so on. But in all these the tension would 
be at best but mild and could be made no more without marring 
the occasion. 

Two impending events, however, were present in every masque: 
the compliments to the guest of honor, and the entry of the masquers. 
Jonson did not take advantage of this disclosure of the masquers 
as a possible source of dramatic interest in The Masque of Black- 
ness; in it they were in sight from the first. But usually the com- 
pliment and the entry of the masquers were moments to look for- 
ward to; the latter in most masques is the emotional climax of the 
piece unless indeed we should consider the Revels also a main event, 
since in these the guests themselves had a chance to participate. To 
lead up to these moments effectively and to manage them strikingly 
and freshly was the main job of everybody concerned in the pro- 
duction and especially of the masque writer. Thus a real expecta- 
tion was already created and there was less need of a story of con- 
flict to do so. 

Of course the most effective way of heightening these moments 
was by brilliant contrasts. But with the compliment it would be 
altogether too dangerous in court circles to try to strengthen it by 
any approach to pretended insult — that favorite device of toast- 
masters — though in a masque or two Jonson did venture at least 
on familiarity: Pan’s convivial greeting of the king and queen in 
the entertainment at Highgate — what Gifford called The Penates — 
was sufficiently ‘‘rude’’ to be apologized for by Mercury. In The 
Masque of Christmas, Christmas, on seeing James, exclaims, ‘‘ Bones 
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o’ Bread, the king.’’ And in The Gypsies Metamorphosed, the cap- 
tain, as a preliminary to his very complimentary reading of James’ 
hand, addresses him as ‘‘lucky bird.’’ But surely none of these 
could have aroused more than a pleasing and momentary trepidation 
even if that. 

Better illustrations of effective contrasts are to be found in con- 
nection with the disclosure of the masquers, when striking stage 
effects could be employed. Jonson did not neglect such opportun- 
ities. Thus, in The Masque of Blackness ‘‘an obscure and cloudy 
night piece’? gave place to the Moon, ‘‘triumphant in a silver 
throne,’’ ‘‘crowned with a luminary, or sphere of light; which 
striking on the clouds, and heightened with silver, reflected as nat- 
ural clouds do by the splendor of the moon. The heaven about her 
was vaulted with blue silk, and set with stars of silver, which had 
in them their several lights burning. The sudden sight of which’’ 
was certainly one of the most calculated effects of the masque. Even 
more spectacular in contrast were the settings for Hymenaei and 
The Masque of Beauty, and similar effects occur in most of the 


masques. 
Lovers Made Men, or with Gifford’s title, The Masque of Lethe, is 
built entirely on contrast. In it the masquers appear first as the 


victims of Love and then as transformed by the waters of forget- 
fulness. As Herford and Simpson point out, ‘‘the contrasts and 
gradations in this Masque are of singular delicacy and refinement.”’ 
One may doubt, however, whether such a basic contrast is not too 
fragile to hold the interest very long; this Masque is shorter than 
most. Moreover, as given in recitative, ‘‘the earliest operatic pieces 
in the language,’’ it is unusual among the masques. 

The most obvious illustrations of contrast in the masques are 
furnished by the antimasques. In his masque for the marriage of 
Lord Haddington, The Hue and Cry after Cupid, Jonson introduced 
boys as Cupids in ‘‘a subtle, capricious dance, to as odd a music... 
nodding with their antic faces, with other variety of ridiculous 
gesture which gave much occasion of mirth and delight to the spec- 
tators.’’ Jonson had previously at least approached the spirit of 
the antimasque in the Satyr’s part in the entertainment at Althorp 
and in Pan’s in that at Highgate, but his first real antimasque is 
this one in The Hue and Cry. Jonson ascribes the continuation of 
this device to the Queen, who ‘‘ (best knowing that a principal part 
of life, in these spectacles, lay in their variety) had commanded me 
[for The Masque of Queens] to think on some device, or shew, that 
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might precede hers and have the place of a foil, or false masque.” 
Jonson therefore provided one of his most striking antimasques in 
a dance of witches as a prelude to the appearance of the masquers, 
eleven great queens of antiquity and Bell-Anna, the reigning soy. 
ereign who united all their virtues. The hideously dressed witches 
appearing in ‘‘an ugly Hell, which flaming beneath, smoked unto 
the top of the roof,’’ gave place after their dance to ‘‘a glorious 
and magnificent building, figuring the House of Fame, in the top 
of which were discovered the twelve masquers sitting upon a throne 
triumphal, erected in form of a pyramid, and circled with all store 
of light.’’ Thus Jonson set off the disclosure of the masquers by a 
strong contrast, followed immediately by the compliment to the 
Queen and King in the speech of Heroic Virtue. 

After this masque Jonson almost invariably made use of such 
contrasting antimasques, placing their explanation and preparation 
at the beginning of his pieces. Still he may not have much approved 
them, at least as others were using them. In Neptune’s Triumph 
the Poet (the supposed author of the entertainment to be offered — 
one wonders if perhaps Jonson himself took the part) says there is 
to be no antimasque: 


Neither do I think them 

A worthy part of presentation, 

Being things so heterogene to all device, 

Mere by-works, and at best outlandish nothings. 
And in The Masque of Augurs he has Vangoose, a projector of 
masques, say of a proposed dance, ‘‘All de better vor an antick- 
mask ; de more absurd it be, and vrom de purpose, it be ever all de 
better. If it go from de nature of de ting, it is de more art.’’ Jonson 
had early asserted positively what he here states ironically; in a 
note to King James’s Entertainment in Passing to his Coronation, 
Jonson said, ‘‘the nature and property of these devices [is] to 
present always some one entire body, or figure, consisting of dis- 
tinct members, and each of those expressing itself in its own active 
sphere, yet all with that general harmony so connexed, and disposed, 
~ as no one little part can be missing to the illustration of the whole.”’ 
Jonson’s antimasques are usually logical as well as grotesque con- 
trasts to his main theme, though sometimes, as in The Vision of 
Delight the first antimasque, ‘‘a she monster delivered of six Bur- 
ratines that dance with six Pantaloons,’’ is indeed ‘‘from de nature 
of de ting.’’ So also in Time Vindicated the second antimasque, of 
jugglers and tumblers, has no discernible reason for inclusion, un- 
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less indeed to illustrate that the Curious, as they themselves say, 
“only hunt for novelty, not truth.’’ 

This comment suggests what Jonson did pride himself on in these 
court entertainments. His real aim he states in the introductory 
note to Love’s Triumph through Callipolis, ‘‘To make the Specta- 
tors Understanders’’: ‘‘ All Representations, especially those of this 
nature in court, public spectacles, either have been, or ought to be, 
the mirrors of man’s life, whose ends . . . ought always to carry a 
mixture of profit with them, no less than delight.’’ Even in ‘‘the 
merry madness of one hour,’’ as Plutus describes masques in Love 
Restored, Jonson does not forget his customary roéle of teacher, in 
this reminding us of George Bernard Shaw, who may not unfairly 
be called his modern likeness in more ways than one, and especially 
in this. And Shaw might well join Jonson in his defense in a note 
to The Masque of Queens: ‘‘A writer should always trust somewhat 
to the capacity of the spectator, especially at these spectacles, where 
men, besides inquiring eyes, are understood to bring quick ears, and 
not those sluggish ones of porters and mechanics, that must be bored 
through at every act with narration.’’ 

Next to his réle as a teacher Jonson set store by his learning, and 
took pains to make use of it, provoking in so doing the adverse 
criticism of Samuel Daniel. There may have been more behind 
Daniel’s comment than artistic objection. Jonson had been turned 
out from the performance of Daniel’s Vision of the Twelve God- 
desses, perhaps because of unfavorable comments. He also dis- 
placed Daniel as a writer of masques for the court. So when Daniel 
published his masque, he in turn spoke slightingly of ‘‘zealots’’ 
who try to display ‘‘most wit about these Puntillos of Dreames and 
showes,’’ and who ‘‘ would faine have the world to thinke them very 
deeply learned in all misteries whatsoever.’’ To this, it is likely, 
Jonson was replying in the introductory note to Hymenaet: 
Howsoever some may squeamishly ery out, that all endeavor of learning and 
sharpness in these transitory devices, especially where it steps beyond their 
little, or (let me not wrong them,) no brain at all, is superfluous: I am con- 
tented, these fastidious stomachs should leave my full tables, and enjoy at 
home their clean empty trenchers, fittest for such airy tastes; where perhaps a 
few Italian herbs, picked up and made into a sallad, may find sweeter accept- 
ance than all the most nourishing and sound meats of the world. 

For these men’s palates, let me not answer, O Muses. It is not my fault, if 
I fill them out nectar, and they run to metheglin. 

We too may feel some sympathy for the ‘‘fastidious stomachs, ’’ 
when we are confronted — they of course were spared this in per- 
formance — by Jonson’s array of learned footnotes and comments 
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on some of his masques. But there can be no question that Jonson’s 
learning increased the audience interest in his masques. Perhaps 
few in his audiences noted the accuracy of detail, but nobody could 
miss the effect of its mass. We have all heard public speakers, 
though perhaps few, who have risked some prolonged figure of 
speech or some elaborately constructed sentence in which clause 
follows clause until we begin to wonder whether they can attain a 
period without disaster. If the speaker can give the impression that 
he is in immanent danger of coming to grief, so much the better, 
It is a tight rope stunt in public address. A successful conclusion 
may even win applause purely for technic quite apart from the idea 
of what is said. So with Jonson detail follows detail in an amazing 
display of virtuosity. On the printed page as one glances ahead 
the effect is likely to be one only of incipient boredom, but heard, 
these prolonged efforts, of course within reasonable limits, must 
have aroused dramatic expectation. Examples appear in almost 
every masque to a greater or less degree, but most notably perhaps 
in the incantation of the hags in The Masque of Queens, in the list 
of items in the devil’s dinner —twenty-four in all— in The 
Gypsies Metamorphosed, and in the fifteen separate fortunes of the 
different guests in the same play. Indeed, most of the compliments 
in the masques offer similar illustrations. Of course, Jonson secures 
like effects in his plays. To cite only two examples note Truewit’s 
exposition of the woes of marriage in The Silent Woman, Act II, 
scene 1, and Subtle’s of alchemy in The Alchemist, Act II, scene 1. 
In the plays interest in such passages is also supported by the main 
current of narration; in the masques they themselves are at the 
moment almost the basic source of interest, as with the orator. 

And perhaps in noting this likeness of the masque to a speech we 
approach more nearly to the masque’s essential quality. As litera- 
ture it is not to be regarded primarily as narrative or play, but 
rather, with its inevitable compliments and explanations, as ex- 
pository dialogue and set speeches interspersed with lyrics. As such 
it is a unique form of art for an audience, illustrating nevertheless 
the same basic principles, expectation and contrast, as other forms 
of that genre. 
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MIDDLETON’S MICHAELMAS TERM 


By Batpwin MaxwELu 
University of Iowa 


Michaelmas Term is one of several plays by Thomas Middleton 
never convincingly dated. It was entered upon the Stationers’ 
Register on 15 May 1607, and sometime during the same year ap- 
peared in quarto with the statement on the title-page that it had 
been ‘‘sundry times acted by the Children of Paules.’’ As ‘‘the last 
traceable appearance of the Paul’s boys was on 30 July 1606,’’ Sir 
Edmund Chambers thought it probable that they continued to act 
“not long afterwards,’’ a conclusion supported, as he notes, by 
‘‘the large number of playbooks belonging to the Company which 
reached the hands of the publishers in 1607 and 1608.’ Even if 
the Paul’s boys continued their acting into 1607, he thinks it un- 
likely that a play first acted later than 1606 would have been turned 
over to the printer so early as May 1607. At the least, it seems safe 
to assume 1606 as the latest date possible for the composition — and 
probably, for the first performance — of Michaelmas Term. 

Dyce,? followed by Bullen,* Stoll,* Chambers, and others, pre- 
ferred a date after 30 January 1606; but Mr. R. C. Bald, who last 
discussed the dating of the play,® has argued for Fleay’s suggestion 
of 1604. This disagreement has resulted from different opinions as 
to what execution is referred to in the passage II, iii, 226ff. 
Thomasine, watching her husband in his plan to fleece Easy, asks 
herself : 


Why stand I here (as late our graceless dames, 

That found no eyes), to see that gentleman 

Alive, in state and credit, executed ... (ll. 226-228) 
Now is he quartering out; the executioner 

Strides over him: with his own blood he writes: 

I am no dame that can endure such sights (ll. 376-378). 


Dyce (like most others) had seen in these lines an allusion ‘‘to the 


1E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), m1, 22. 

2Alexander Dyce, The Works of Thomas Middleton, 5 vols. (London, 1840), 
I, 451. 
; 3A. H. Bullen, The Works of Thomas Middleton, 8 vols. (Boston, 1885), 
I, 255. 
4Elmer E. Stoll, John Webster (Cambridge, 1905), p. 17. 

5R. C. Bald in Modern Language Review, xxx (1937), 36-37. 
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execution of Sir Everard Digby, who, for his share in the gun. 
powder plot, was drawn, hanged, and quartered, at the west end of 
St. Paul’s Church, 30th January 1605/6: see Stow’s Annales, page 
882, ed. 1631.’’® Fleay,’ however, urged that the reference was to 
the hanging and quartering of a priest named Clarke at Winchester 
on 29 November 1603, and Mr. Bald has supported him. ‘‘Fleay,”’ 
Mr. Bald declares, 


is right. The description of Clarke’s execution in Howes’ continuation of 
Stow’s Annals is given from a letter written by an eyewitness, and this letter 
is written by ‘T. M.’ Mr. Eccles has shown that Stow introduced Bue’s ae- 
count of the 1596 attack on Cadiz into the Annals; Howes may just as easily 
have introduced into the Continuation information which Middleton supplied. 
That Middleton was interested in such matters we need not doubt, especial 

in view of the fact that he afterwards sought and conscientiously filled the 
office of Chronologer to the City of London. It is thus likely that Middleton 
pees been in Winchester and had witnessed Clarke’s execution in November 
1603. ...8 

But even though it could be shown that Middleton had indeed been 
an eyewitness of Clarke’s execution, there would still, I suspect, be 
little reason to see an allusion to it in the lines spoken by Thomasine. 
To argue that Middleton is drawing upon his recollection of an 
execution in Winchester seems to be assuming that women did not 
attend executions in London and that references in other London 
plays to their presence on such occasions were derived from Middle- 
ton’s testimony — unless it be held that one of the other dramatists 
also witnessed Clarke’s execution. But if women attended one 
execution, they doubtless attended others. A passage in Sharpham’s 
Fletre, II, 364ff. (S. R. 13 May 1606) seems to suggest that their 


attendance was not restricted to one occasion: 


Fi{eire], I haue heard say, they [women] will rise sooner, and goe with 
more deuotion to see an extraordinarie execution, then to heare a Sermon. 

Sp[arke], O signor, condemne not all for some, indeede I must confesse 
there haue been Ladies at executions. 

Feminine curiosity at executions is referred to also in Marston’s 
Fawn, IV, i (8S. R. 22 March 1606) and in Day’s Isle of Gulls (Bul- 
len ed. pp. 3, 51), the latter of which we know to have been on the 
stage in February 1605/6. It is, obviously, unnecessary to assume 
that each of these dramatists had himself attended executions and 
himself observed the behavior of feminine spectators. Neither is 
there reason to believe that any one of them borrowed from another 


6Op. cit., 1, 451, quoted by Bullen, op. cit., 1, 255. 

7Frederick G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 2 vols. 
(London, 1891), 11, 91 

8Loc. cit. 
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his disapproval of women’s presence at such events. In all prob- 
ability all four are simply reflecting one of the subjects of comment 
in the London of their day. 

As will be noted later, an allusion in Michaelmas Term to some- 
thing which first appeared in late 1604 or 1605 suggests that Mid- 
dleton is most likely not referring to an execution so early as 1603. 
On the other hand, we cannot, upon discarding an allusion to 
Clarke’s execution, assume that the reference is to that of Sir 
Everard Digby and his fellow conspirators in the gunpowder trea- 
son, although all who have discussed the date of the play have 
assumed that the reference is to women’s attending the execution of 
either Clarke or Sir Everard. But those were not the only execu- 
tions of the time, and in the contemporary accounts of neither is 
any mention made of the presence of women. As I have said, if 
women attended one execution, they probably attended others. 
Some six and a half months before the first of the gunpowder plot- 
ters was beheaded, there was in London an execution and quartering 
which caused, we are told, ‘‘considerable noise.’’ There is recorded 
in the Calendar of State Papers under 21 June 1605 the examina- 
tion of Thomas Douglas, who confessed ‘‘ forging a license to travel, 
letters to foreign princes, ete.’? The Venetian ambassador to Eng- 
land, Nicolo Molin, in a letter to the Doge and Senate dated 13 
July 1605, tells the rest of the story: 


On Wednesday the Scot (Thomas Douglas), who was sent a prisoner here by 
the Count Palatine, was condemned to death. He was to be quartered and 
his limbs exposed in the usual places: the sentence was carried out on Thursday, 
to the universal grief of the Scots, who could not believe that a man of such 
noble blood as his would be put to death with every mark of infamy. The 
Scotch complain all the more that it is not the custom to execute a sentence 
against a noble so rapidly, but an interval of eight days at least is always 
interposed between the sentence and the execution. In the interval the Scotch 
would have implored his Majesty’s grace. They say the English, out of hatred 
for their nation, have far exceeded the proper limits; and considerable noise has 
been caused at Court by this affair. 


The feeling against the Scots in London, as we know, was running 
high in the summer of 1605 —so high that the Seots themselves 
could insist that their countryman had been a victim to this hatred. 
It is likely, therefore, that a goodly crowd assembled to witness 
Douglas’ execution, even though it was hastily carried out. But I 
do not urge that the allusion in Michaelmas Term or in any of the 
other plays is to Douglas’ execution: I wish merely to note that it 
is not necessary for us to choose between the execution of Clarke in 
November 1603 and that of Sir Everard Digby on 30 January 1606. 
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It is certainly more likely that the allusions in all four plays — 
if to a specific execution — are to one which took place in London, 
Probably, too, because of the intense feeling aroused by the dis. 
covery of the Gunpowder Plot, the number of women attending the 
execution of those conspirators was greater than the number attend. 

ing that of Douglas, and hence more likely to be noted by conten. 

porary dramatists. The allusion in the only play which can be 

definitely dated, The Isle of Gulls, is almost certainly to the gun. 

powder conspirators, for that play was performed just six weeks 

after those plotters were executed. It seems safer to assume, there. 

fore, although not imperative, that all four of the references are to 

women attending the execution of those concerned in the Gun- 

powder Plot. 

There is in I, i, 315, a topical allusion which could not have been 
made before the very end of 1604. Mother Gruel, who has come from 
the north seeking her son, does not recognize him in his fine clothes, 
and although he does not reveal himself to her, he gives her a small 
gratuity. ‘‘In pity of thy long journey,’’ he says, ‘‘there’s sixpence 
British.’’ Shortly after King James’s first arrival in London an 
indenture had been executed (21 May 1603) for the issue of a new 
coinage, on which ‘‘the king is styled Jacobus D. G. Ang. Sco. Fran, 
(or Fra.) et Hib. Rex.’ In the second year of his reign, however, 
‘‘ James assumed the title of King of Great Britain, and an inden- 
ture was executed November 11, 1604, for a coinage, wheron the 
king’s new titles were to be adopted; Mag. Brit. being substituted 
for Ang. Sco.’"° There can, certainly, be no doubt that it is to this 
new coinage that Middleton refers in ‘‘sixpence British.’’ Although 
‘‘British’’ might easily have been added after the play was written, 
it would certainly not have been used before the order of November 
1604 — probably not before the actual appearance of the coins in 
circulation several weeks later. How long such an allusion would 
be topical is difficult to say, for we know little about the circula- 
tion of the new coins. It would seem most apt early in 1605; it per- 
haps might be made early in 1606, but hardly later. 

The date 1605-1606, urged by the reference to ‘‘sixpence British”’ 
and, less surely, by the allusion to women’s attending a recent 
execution, is supported by certain similarities between Michaelmas 
Term and other plays of those years. 

Although it has frequently been noted that there are in Michael- 


9Edward Hawkins, The Silver Coins of England (London, 1841), p. 155. 
107 bid., p. 156. 
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mas Term disapproving references to King James’s promiscuous 
making of knights,’* it has strangely escaped notice that the play 
contains an extended and bitter attack upon the Scots who followed 
their sovereign to England in the expectation of improving their 
material fortunes. The villain-gull of the play is one born Andrew 
Gruel —a name seemingly formed from the patron saint of Scot- 
land and the principal food of its people. But, ashamed of his 
mean birth, Andrew 


has forgot his father’s name, 
Poor Walter Gruel, that begot him, fed him, 
And brought him up (I, i, 153-55), 


and now passes 


for master Andrew Lethe, 
A gentleman of most received parts, 
Forgetfulness, lust, impudence, and falsehood, 
And one especial courtly quality, 
To wit, not wit at all (I, i, 161-65). 


The name Lethe was chosen for him because he has a tendency in 
his new prosperity to forget his friends. As he says, 


Acquaintance, dear society, suits, and things, 

Do so flow to me, 

That had I not the better memory, 

’Twould be a wonder I should know myself (179-81). 
But though the name Lethe indicates his forgetfulness, there may 
also be intended a pun upon Lethe and Leith, further identifying 
Andrew with Scotland. There can, at least, be no doubt that he 
was intended to be recognized as a Scot. The meanness of his birth 
and his previous poverty are constantly contrasted with his sudden 
prosperity. His rival in love describes Lethe as one who has 

crept to a little warmth, 

And now so proud that he forgets all storms; 

One that ne’er wore apparel, but, like ditches, 

’Twas cast before he had it; now shines bright 

In rich embroideries (I, i, 64-68). 

His mother bears similar testimony and as well tells us that he is 

not a native of England. ‘‘ How art thou changed!’’ she exclaims: 
Is this suit fit for thee, a tooth-drawer’s son? This country has e’en spoiled 
thee since thou camest hither: thy manners [were] better than thy clothes, 
but now whole clothes and ragged manners: it may well be said that truth goes 


naked; for when thou hadst searce a shirt, thou hadst more truth about thee 
(V, iii, 163-169). 


That Lethe is enjoying new good fortune and that he is not an 


111, i, 191-192; III, i, 47-49. 
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Englishman is also the conclusion to be drawn from Thomasine’s 
saying that 

"a, has forgot how he came up and brought two of his countrymen to give 
their words to my husband for a suit of green kersey; ’a has forgot all this: 
and how does he appear to me when his white satin suit’s on, but like a maggot 
erept out of a nutshell (II, iii, 10-14). 

That he is a foreigner as well as a coward is at least suggested by his 
saying ‘‘I ha’ not the heart to hurt an Englishman, i’faith or else” 
(III, i, 111). And certainly Shortyard does not have the English in 
mind when he addresses Lethe as ‘‘ You parcel of a rude, saucy, and 
unmannerly nation... ’’ (III, i, 167). 

There could have been little doubt in the minds of a London au. 
dience of 1605-1606 as to what ‘‘rude, saucy, and unmannerly na- 
tion’’ was referred to —to what nation the newly prosperous and 
lustful adventurer Andrew Gruel (alias Lethe) belonged. Although 
there is nowhere in the play a specific mention of either Scotland or 
the Seots, none was necessary to allow the audience to reach the 
proper identifications. So in the opening of the first scene, in dia- 
logue that leads to no action whatsoever, there is a clear slur upon 


the Scots. 

Rear. And how looks thy little venturing cousin? 

Sale. Faith, like a lute that has all the strings broke; nobody will meddle 
with her. 

Rear. Fie, there are doctors enow in town will string her again, and make 
her sound as sweet as e’er she did. Is she not married yet? 

Sale. Sh’as no luck; some may better steal a horse than others look on: I 
have known a virgin of five bastards wedded. Faith, when all’s done, we must 
be fain to marry her into the north, I’m afraid. 

Rear. But will she pass so, think you. 

Sale. Pooh, anything that is warm enough is good enough for them: so it 

come in the likeness, though the devil be in’t, they’ll venture the firing (I, i, 
9-22). 
Salewood’s little cousin does not appear in the play and is, indeed, 
never again mentioned. The only reason for there being fourteen 
lines devoted to her unhappy condition is the chance provided for 
a thrust at the people of the North, who would, of course, be recog- 
nized at once as the Scots. 

It seems unmistakeable that Michaclmas Term is another illus- 
tration of the impudence of the players who did ‘‘not forbear to 
present upon their Stage the whole Course of this present Time, not 
sparing either King, State or Religion, in so great Absurdity, and 


with such Liberty, that any would be afraid to hear them.’’!* As 


12Letter of Samuel Calvert to Winwood, dated 28 March 1605, Winwood 
Memorials (London, 1725), 0, 54. 
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such Michaelmas Term challenges comparison with Eastward Hoe 
(Spring 1605) and The Isle of Gulls (February 1605/6), both of 
which provoked the censure of the authorities. For their part in 
the earlier play Jonson and Chapman, it will be recalled, were im- 
prisoned and in danger of having ‘‘their ears cut and noses,’”* al- 
though the offending company was not suppressed. But the sus- 
pected passages in Eastward Hoe, slurring at the new Scotch 
Knights and suggesting that England would be a happier place if 
all the invading Seots were elsewhere, do not furnish so extended 
an attack and are not nearly so bitter and offensive as is the attack 
on the Seots in Michaelmas Term, the unnamed but easily recog- 
nized invaders from a ‘‘rude, saucy and unmannerly nation.’’ On 
the other hand, much more offensive than either of the others was 
The Isle of Gulls, wherein ‘‘from the highest to the lowest, all men’s 
parts were acted of two divers nations’’ and because of which 
‘‘sundry were committed to Bridewell.’* It has been generally 
assumed that Sir Robert Carr (the Scot who became the notorious 
Earl of Somerset) was the man whom Day ‘‘charactered’’ as the 
royal favorite, ‘‘a little hillock made great with others ruins.’’ No 
such personal application is to be observed in Michaelmas Term. 

Both Eastward Hoe and The Isle of Gulls were printed within 
less than a year of their first performance, presumably with only 
slight omissions or modifications.’®> It is possible that there were 
similar modifications in the printed text of Michaelmas Term; the 
allusions to the Scots, although obvious, are more veiled than they 
are in many another play, yet the attack upon the Scots is more 
extended and more bitter. 

Sir Edmund Chambers has suggested that the loss of favor ocea- 
sioned by their performing Eastward Hoe cost the Children of her 
Majesty’s Revels the right to use the Queen’s name in their title, 
and that their subsequently performing The Isle of Gulls forced a 
reorganization of the Company.’® The Paul’s boys cannot be traced 
after July 1606. If, indeed, the company passed out of existence 
about that time and if Michaclmas Term was acted by them in 1605 
or 1606, Middleton’s play may have contributed to the boys’ down- 
fall. 


13T, M. Parrott, The Plays and Poems of George Chapman. The Comedies 
(London, 1914), p. 835. 

14Letter of Sir Edward Hoby dated 7 March 1605/6, printed in Thomas 
Birch, Court and Times of James I (London, 1849), 1, 59. 
15See Chambers, op. cit., 111, 255, 286. 
16]bid., 11, 50-51. 
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VON DEN ZWEIN SANCT JOHANSEN 


By Freperic E, Sweet 
Beloit College 


Apart from the edition by Pfeiffer,! the inadequate dissertation 
by Hohne,? and the study by Dr. Kithe Mertens,* this poem, a dis. 
tant relative of the Streitgedicht, has not been treated. Pfeiffer’s 
edition is insufficiently helpful to any study of the poem according 
to present editorial standards, Héhne’s dissertation has been dis- 
credited, and Dr. Mertens deals mainly with source material and 
style of the Minnelehre of Johann von Konstanz, referring only 
incidentally to the two poems of Heinzelein von Konstanz. My 
edition of the Minnelehre has already confirmed the view that Von 
den Zwein Sanct Johansen (as well as Von dem Ritter und von dem 
Pfaffen) is the work of a different person, who has been known as 
Heinzelein von Konstanz. 

The three known manuscripts of Von den Zwein Sanct Johansen 
are described as follows: 

Manuscript B (Bern, Offentliche Bibliothek, 260), folios 135r°- 
137r° (498 vv.). Paper. Fourteenth century. Two columns per 
page, 44 lines per column. Size 28.5 x 20.0 ems. The verses, written 
consecutively as in prose paragraphs, are usually separated by dots 
and begin with capital letters stroked through in red. A transcript 
may be found in Graff’s Diutiska, II (1826). The scribe of B shows 
no notable regional characteristics. 

Manuscript M (Miinchen, Universitatsbibliothek, Wiirzburger 
Handschrift), folios 270r° -273v° (486 vv.). Paper. Fourteenth 
century. Two columns per page, 31 vv. per column. Title at the 
head of first column: Von den zwein senct Johans Clein Heintzelin 
von Costentz. Docen has published this version in Hagen’s Museum, 
(1809-11) II, 34-51. Following on folios 273v° - 276v° is the single 


1Pfeiffer, Franz, Heinzelein von Konstanz (Leipzig, 1852), pp. 115-33. 

2HoGhne, Friedrich, Die Gedichte des Heinzelein von Konstanz und die Min- 
nelehre, Diss. Leipzig, 1894. 

3Mertens, Kithe, Die Konstanzer Minnelehre, Germanische Studien, Heft 
159, Berlin, 1935. Dr. Mertens treats only four of the five known manuscripts 
of Die Minnelehre, omitting any mention of the Raudnitz manuscript upon 
which my edition (1934) is based. 
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known version of Von dem Ritter und von dem Pfaffen (ed. Pfeiffer, 
loc. cit., pp. 101-12), which the manuscript attributes likewise to 
Clein Haintzelin von Costentz. A slight regional tendency is illus- 


trated by wirdi 157. 

Manuscript W (Wirzburg, Universititsbibliothek, mp. m. F. 6), 
folios 64r° - 66v° (494 vv.). Paper. Dated 1320. Two columns per 
page, 48 vv. per column. The manuscript is the famous Hausbuch 
of Michael de Leone, and displays no regional linguistic traits 
worthy of note. Title at head of first column in a later hand: 
Versus Germanici de sanctitate SS. Ioannis Baptistae et Ioannis 
Ewangelistae quis eorum altert in sanctitate praeferendus sit sub 
forma dialogimismi duarum monialium inter se contententium. 
Anno 1 3 20 legatur placebit. Additional Latin in the same hand, 
possibly that of J. W. Ganzhorn* whose signature appears as such 
on folio 66v°, is to be found after the end of the poem. The three 
paragraphs, which have been ignored hitherto, are as follows: 


Apud Thebanos nulli fas erat aedificare domum quam inhabitaret, nisi prius 
sepulechrum faceret in quo humaretur, in quo ipsi Thebani nobis prudentiores 
fuisse videntur. Si cum singuli nonas in dies horas fabricandi sepulchri agita- 
tioni tribueremus, fieri non posset quin aliquo saltem die vitam corrigeremus. 

Homo ad pietatem natus et misericordiam: — Si homo se a calce ad verticem 
contempletur, nullum inveniet crudelitatis incitivum et multa contra se videbit 
aeriendae instrumenta pietatis, habet enim oculos quibus calamitosos intueatur, 
habet pedes quibus aedes adeat sacras, habet manus quibus omnes iuvet, 
habet linguam qua orphanis patrocinetur, habet animum quo Deum diliget, 
denique intelligentiam habet ad cognoscendum malum et prudentiam ad am- 
plectendum bonum. Cum itaque plurimum Deo homines debeant a quo tot 
aeceperunt instrumenta pietatis, non minus Eodem debent per causas crudeli- 
tatis ipsis ademerint, non enim cornua illis ut tauro, non caudam ut natrici, 
non ungues ut feli, non virus ut serpenti, nee ungulas ut equis ad inferendum 
ictum, nee dentes ut leonibus ad mordendum immaniter dedit. : 

Tres leges Romani instituerunt: — Augustus secundus Romanorum imperator 
templorum fores urina contaminari vetuit; Caligula 4 imperator vetuit ne qua 
mulier chartas a collo ad abigendam quartanam suspendendas daret; Cato 
Censorinus legem tulit ne quis adolescens cum puella aut cum adolescente puella 
vel colloqui vel commorari una ad fontes ubi aqua hauriebatur apud furnos ubi 
panes coquebatur auderet. 


The dialectal leanings of the author himself may be seen from the 
rhyming of nit 221 with git 217 and mit 219, by the side of neht 
225 in rhyme with siht 223 and getiht 227. The rhyme of ho 439 
with zo 441 and so 443 provides somewhat less conclusive indication 
of dialect. In view of the regular verse and stanza, gein 192, timmer 
210, timberhafte 315, kondentz 61, 90, are established by the metre 


4Cf. J. G. v. Eckhart, Archiv des hist. Verein fiir Unterfranken, x1 (1851), 
59-66. For manuscript W, ef. also M. Haupt, ZfdA, vi (1848), 530; H. Reuss, 
Zfda, m1 (1843), 441; H. Grauert, Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Xxvil (1925), 441-52. 
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as further regionalisms. The poem, however, is clearly the product 
of a poet who no longer respected the archaic tradition of the 
Minnelehre, which I have dated at the turn of the century. Since 
Manuscript W bears the date 1320, it seems not unlikely that Von 
den Zwein Sanct Johansen was composed between 1300 and 1320, 
Such a date for the composition of the poem is corroborated by the 
comparative infrequency with which the author displays any re. 
gional traits. 

In drawing up a critical edition of the poem, Pfeiffer has again 
made use of the familiar Lachmann method, involving principles 
which are effective enough in many instances, but which are inade. 
quate when applied to such texts as the present poem or the Min. 
nelehre of Johann von Konstanz. Pfeiffer arrives, therefore, at a 
characteristically ineffective composite text. Not only are his 
standards for the selection of readings frequently inconsistent, but 
his editorial judgement is often warped by the notion that two 
manuscripts in agreement against a third are inevitably correct, 
Needless to say, the resulting text is discredited. A re-examination 
of the three known manuscripts of Von den Zwein Sanct Johansen 
is consequently indispensable. In this discussion, reasons will be 
advanced for preferring the usual method of the Deutsche Texte des 
Mittelalters. Choices of readings, however, may still be regarded as 
susceptible of Lachmannian treatment, but unless Lachmannian 
treatment is accepted in its entirety, individual passages herein can 
be treated only as in the DTM. The choice is two-fold; either choice 
obviously excludes the other. No one person can edit this one poem 
both ways at the same time. It hardly seems necessary to review 
these simple principles, but those scholars doing obeisance to the 
Lachmann method still appear to disregard the peculiar fitness of 
the DTM procedure in instances such as the present one, and are 
thus bound to misjudge a serviceable editorial practice. 

Before we proceed to the manuscript filiation, a separate examina- 
tion of the three versions at hand may serve to characterize the 
original, and in any event will provide some indication of their 
individual relationship to it. Of the three manuscripts, B displays 
the most noticeable individuality. The following instances, together 
with the inclusion of two full stanzas (15.1 and 20.1), illustrate 
the defects so numerous in this text. In vv. 31 and 33, an illogical 
change from the first to the third person is made; in v. 27, the verb 
hiesse is incorrect; Din krieg ist 117 is probably a miscopying of 
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Du kriegest, Din apparently having been read from the preceding 
line; und verduemet 170 is incorrectly copied for unverduemet ; 
kunt appears as a bourdon; similarly, Sin guotet 251 seems to have 
been appropriated from the line next following, so that the resulting 
reading makes no sense; the scribe seems not to have understood 
the form sigint 355, and renders it by sint which upsets the scansion ; 
Daz 364 may well have been incorrectly copied from the previous 
line; ougen 420 is either miscopied for zaugen or taken by mistake 
from v. 418, resulting in either case in identical rhyme; in v. 422, by 
the omission of a previous word, the primary stress is thrown on the 
second syllable of gebende which in the same stanza has to rhyme 
with lebende and swebende; die 441 is incorrectly copied for ie; v. 
442 makes no sense besides being inadmissible to the stanza scheme. 

It remains, then, to determine which of the MW group is the 
better choice for a basic manuscript, and whether either M or W 
shows characteristics which associate it with B. M excludes 26, a 
verse necessary to the sense, and vv. 92, 245, 345, 353, each omit a 
word necessary to sense and scansion. In vv. 149, 173, 214, 284, 
301, 333, 352, 368, 412, the scribe of M has used words incorrectly. 
In addition, M has a few individual variants, 75, 97, 115, 294, 309, 
317, 370, 381, 422, 449, 476, 479, where no error can be specified. 
Representing as they do merely deviation from the BW version 
which itself is for the most part as good as the M version, these 
provide no new evidence of filiation. 

Manuscript W, however, immediately recommends itself for use 
since it is without individual inclusions and exclusions. Not merely 
this, but in only one instance, 220, can an individual reading error 
be postulated, and in only five instances, 57, 112, 243, 277, 307, 
does W depart separately from the correct scansion. Furthermore, 
in the remaining instances where W varies from the readings of 
BM, the copyist supplies the only correct version offered in any 
of the three manuscripts: for 26, not in M, B has niht lassen uber 
uberdrangen, W niht lazzen iberdrangen; for 52 B has ez ist niht 
erdaht von nihte, M noch von erdacht von nichte, W noch ist erdacht 
von nichte ; for 357 B has nie boche von uns beiden waz, M nie boch 
entzwschent uns gewas, W nie pruch entzwischen uns gewaz; for 
388 B has daz sti sich neigete zuo fuosse, M daz si vil zu fuoze, W 
daz sie da viele zu fuoze. Finally, in 87, 375, 388, 445, 460, W sup- 
plies the only correct scansion. 

It will be observed from the foregoing that while the B and M 
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copyists have frequently misread their models, the W copyist limits 
himself to a different type of error. Among the flaws charged aboye 
to W, only one obscures the thought; the others have to do with 
minutiae of scansion where the author’s dialect or metrical habits 
may have been unfamiliar to the scribe, who, however, in at least 
two instances has been intelligent enough to interline a correct 
reading. 

Tempting as it might be to regard W as the original, there is of 
course no way of obtaining proof. It is known merely that various 
copyists were employed by Michael de Leone in the preparation of 
his famous ‘‘Hausbuch’’ in which the text of W is found. The 
existence of this version, clearly the work of an intelligent and care. 
ful redactor, is gratifying; even before further examination of the 
three manuscripts, we may clearly expect to find in W our basic 
text. 

The task of filiation is not complex. On the sole basis of the two 
inclusions of strophes 15.1 and 20.1, no conclusion can be reached 
as to the value of manuscript B; the included stanzas, while not 
essential to the sense, are suited to the narrative at the point where 
they occur, and thus constitute no error. On the other hand, B 
offers upwards of 130 individual variants, which include about 50 
where distinct error either in scansion or reading is discernible, 
Manuscripts M and W, even if the total of their deviations from 
BM and BW respectively is used for comparison, show between 
them only about 50 individual variations, and of this number barely 
20 include obvious error. The manuscript evidence seems to in- 
dicate, therefore, that B is distinctly cruder than MW, and that 
the two inclusions of B may be fairly viewed as non-genuine inter- 
polated material. A copyist who so consistently upsets the careful 
stanza and verse of the author, who omits and adds indiscriminately, 
and who allows identical rhymes, must plainly be avoided. 

Errors common to BW do not exist, though in two instances BW 
agree on a correct reading against an incorrect reading of M. Since 
these have to do only with an interchange of min and mit, a fre- 
quent scribal aberration, they prove nothing in an attempt to asso- 
ciate B and W. B and M likewise can be linked upon only the 
scantest of evidence, namely in 357 where BM have boche incor- 
rectly and W pruch correctly. Such an error could of course have 
been arrived at independently. 

Errors common to MW, while not precluding the possibility of 
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lectio facilior in B, are essential to the evaluation of the manuscripts. 
In vv. 50, 208, 209, B has the only correct scansion, MW being in 
error. In v. 173, B has a correct reading while MW are in error. 
Besides these few instances, variations in verse order provide fur- 
ther support for the possible grouping. In stanza 9, MW reverse 
the order used by B for vv. 49-50 and 51-52. Similarly, in stanza 
66, MW agree on a version and order of vv. 393-394 and 395-396 
different from that of B. Slight MW agreements may also be cited 
in vv. 87, 280, 295, 300, 301. B, therefore, is not a copy of M or W 
or of a descendant of either, nor is M or W copied from B. Likewise, 
B is probably based on no intermediate form of the poem which has 
also served as a source for M or W. 

Our findings concerning manuscript relations may now be sum- 
marized: 1) W shares with M an intermediate common source, pre- 
sumably transcribed from the original. 2) The text of B shows no 
characteristics which would link it with either M or W. 3) Nu- 
merous defects effectively eliminate both B and M from considera- 
tion as possible basic texts. 4) The text which follows is, conse- 
quently, that of W, a manuscript requiring an exceptionally small 
number of alterations. 


* Vowel indications are normalized throughout. 


Dise rede getichtet ist 3 
Von den heiligen. Johansen zwein. 


Der ein heizzet Johans baptist 
Vnd ist got der liebsten etm. 

Der ander Johans ewangelist, 
Vnd hot Heintzelin der Klein 
Von Contentz geticht. wer ez list, 
Der bitt sie fur uns all gemein. 


1 


Exordium Autor Heinzelinus 


de Constantia 
Got, herre, din almehtickeit 
On ursprunk und on ende, 
Zu hoch, zu tief, zu lank, zu breit, 
Ist sunder missewende, 
Du bist, der himel und erde treit 
Zu mal in siner hende. 


2 


Mit drien personen in einen Got 
Geflohten und gedrungen, 
Du alter Kuenig Sabaot, 
Der tuefel wart betwungen, 
Do du mit dinem blute rot 


12 Uns woltest wider jungen 


Sam sich der fenix in der gluot. 
Due hoher Got gepreiset 
Tett sam der pellicanus tuot, 
Der uns din wol beweiset 
Wenn er mit sinez hertzen blut 
Die sinen kinder speiset. 


+ 


Due wuerde in unser armez gauew 
Gesendet und geschicket, 
Du osterlamp, du schreiender lauw, 
Der toteu kint erquicket, 
Du David der Golyas trauw 
Mit siner kraft verzwicket. 


5 


Du woltest uns dez teufels witz 
Niht lazzen iberdrangen, 
Du hest fur ander slangen bitz 
Erhohet einen slangen ; 
Uns wart gar not dez selben fritz: 
Wir waren hinder gangen. 
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6 


Din tot uns siechen tet gesunt 
Vor engestlichen wunden. 
Du hest den argen helle hunt 
Gevangen und gebunden 
Und hest uns durch dez meres grunt 
Ein trucken strazzen funden. 


7 


Daz waz ein fraudenriches dink, 
Dez noch die sel genuezzet, 
Du je gewesner jungelink 
Der alle bilde geuzzet. 
Dez lebenden brunnen ein ursprink, 
Von dem die weisheit vleuzzet. 


8 


Sit on dein weisheit alle kunst 
Den sinnen ist zu swere, 
So laz mich haben dine gunst, 
Jesus, du wunderere, 
Daz ich getichte mit vernunst 
Ein fraudenriches mere. 


9 


Daz selbe mere ist niht gestift 
Daz ich euch hie betichte, 
Ez hat zu lugen keine trift 
Noch ist erdacht von nichte: 
Ich laz ez eben uz der schrift 
Als ichs zu rimen richte. 


10 


Narratio 
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72 


In einem richen kloster waz 
So vil der kloster nunnen, 
Die sich gen Gote verre baz 
Dann zu der werlt versunnen ; 
Die eine sank, die ander laz 
Sam kloster leute kunnen. 


11 


In hertzen kondentz allesampt 
Gar inneclichen horten, 
Wie sie begingen Gotes ampt 
Und hielten iren orden: 
Wann wer sich sines ordens schampt, 
Dez gutet ist erworden. 


12 


Von in wart nieman denne Got 
Gemeinet noch geminnet. 
Sie leisten gerne sin gebot 
Und warent dez versinnet, 
Daz der gelaub ist halber tot 
Wer niht der werck beginnet. 
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Ir kloster zucht in wirde schein 
Fur ander kloster leute, 
Wann daz sich hup enzwischen zwejp 
Ein krieg, der wert noch heute, 
Die hullent beide niht in ein, 
Als ich euch hie beteute. 


14 


Die einen hort man briifen sant 
Johansen Baptisten, 
Der Gotes taufer ist genant, 
Die andern ewangelisten. 
Sie augtent waz in waz bekant 
Und waz sie giites wisten. 


15 


Diz disputieren waz so groz 
Enzwischen disen beiden, 
Man kond in disen gegenstoz 
In keine wis erleiden. 
Wie sin die andern doch verdroz, 
Sie kondentz nie gescheiden. 


16 


Nu horent wunderlich geschiht 
Von disen gotes kinden. 
Ich wene, daz ich wolte liht 
Der selben viere vinden, 
Die kriegtent reht als man do giht 
‘Hie schirment zwene blinden.’ 


Den niht ist von der gotheit kunt 
Und wollent sie doch durch gruenden, 
Die toren nement in den munt 
Daz sie sich tunt versuenden. 

Diz lig also: land euch den bunt 
Dez rehten meres kuenden. 


18 


Der krieg sich zwischen disen zwein 
Mit worten sere rauuchte, 
Biz daz der einen vor erschein 
Einz nachtes, sam sie dauhfe, 
Ein blide, daz nie gut gestein 
Noch golde so schon gelauchte. 


19 


Ir zelle wart in kurtzer frist 
Erleuhtet von dem glaste. 
‘Du solt mir sagen wer du sist!’ 
Sprach sie zu disem gaste. 
‘Ich bins, dein fruent ewangelist, 
Dem du gestast zu vaste. 
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20 


Du haltest ein verlornes spil, 
116 Din bunde sint zertrennet. 
Du kriegest unrecht, wann din gespil 
Die warheit baz erkennet: 
Ir sant Johans ist werder vil 
120 Den man Baptisten nennet. 


21 


Sin selde hett zu tieffen grunt, 
Daz man sie niht durch gruendet ; 
Jo wart durch Gabrieles munt 
124 Sin nam, sin leben kuendet, 
Do tett auch Gotes muter kunt, 
Daz sie Got hett enzuendet. 


22 


Ein wunderliches zeichen man 
128 An sinem vater spuorte: 
Durch daz sine gedank gewan 
Zwivel an der gebuorte, 
Dez wart sin alter leip getan 
132 An red und on entwurte. 


23 


Sin rede hett er gar verlorn 
Untz an die selben stuende 
Daz sant Johannes wart geborn. 
136 Vil schier er do beguende 
Vil prophecien uzzerkorn 
Sprechen uz sinem muende. 


24 


Johannes in siner muter leip 
140 Erkande sinen schepfere. 
Got sprichet von im, daz nie weip 
Den sinen genos gebere. 
Er ist vil bezzer denn man schreip 
144 Als je kein heilige were. 


25 


Er kam, dor an man wunder spurt, 
Von unberhaftem stamme. 
Er wart geheilget und geturt 
148 In siner muter wamme, 
Sid selber waz bie sinr geburt 
Maria Gotes amme. 


26 


Er zoch sich frue von der straz 
152 Zu walde von den leuten. 
Niht wann daz wilde krut er az, 
Daz must er selber reuten; 
Und macht im selber einen haz 
156 Von kemmel tyeres heuten. 
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27 


Sin wirde sam dez meres griez 
Die zale wol gesweiget. 
Got selber in sich tauffen liez 
Und under in sich neiget, 
Er in auch agnus dei hiez 
Und uff in vinger zeiget. 


28 


Er hort den vater in dem don 
Und sach dez sunes bilde, 
Den heilgen geist, geformet schon 
In einer tuben wilde. 
Auch sach er offen stan den tron. 
Daz waz niht ein unbilde. 


29 


Er hett sin magetumliche scham 
Behalten unvertuemet. 
Ob den propheten ist sin nam 
Genennet und geruemet. 
Die marter hett er auch alsam 
Mit sinem blut gebluemet. 


30 


Man sach in durch der warheit keip 
Den kunig Herodes stravffen, 
Do er bie sinez bruder weip 
Suentlichen wolte slavffen, 
Da von den tugentberen leip 
Erslueg dez kuenges wavffen. 


31 


Got selber hett in uzzerkorn 
Zu trost den armen cristen, 
Die immer soltent sin verlorn 
Und umb den tauf niht wisten: 
Die hett sin tauf wider geborn. 
Sust kan er seilen fristen. 


32 


Solt ich dir halbes han geseit 
Wie rein sin leben were 
Und auch von siner heilickeit, 
Daz wer ein langes mere. 
Doch wizzest, daz min heilickeit 
Gein im ist niht gebere. 


33 


Da von so hast du mangen tak 
Unrehten krieg gehalten, 
Dez ich dir niht gelimpfen mak: 
Du solt sin niht me walten. 
Sin heilickeit, der er je pflak, 
Die minen moecht trivalten. 
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34 


Du hast erzuernet din gespiln 
Nu lang on alle schulde. 
Dez solt niht einen tak verziln, 
Du werbest umb ir hulde. 
Der dinge laz dich niht beviln, 
Ir buzze gerne dulde. 


35 


Lazz hinnan fur so toerschen sin 
Bie dir benachten nimmer, 
Daz du zu solichen dingen min 
Gedenken wollest immer.’ 
Hie mitte schiet daz bilde hin 
Und wart ir zelle timmer. 


36 


Nu her! wer fremder zeichen ger 


Ald wer der warheit ruoche, 

Der kum in Gotes namen her, 
Niht furbaz er sie suoche, 

Er fund ir niht, dez bin ich wer, 
So vil an mangem buoche. 


37 


Waz Got der welte zeichen git, 
Daz tut er in der meine, 
Daz sich der glaube stercke mit. 
Nu ahtent wir sin kleine. 
Der glaube hett ofner zeichen nit 
Die in so wol erscheine 


38 


Alsam die zeichen, die man siht 
Und der wir werdent innen. 
Diz kan ich uz gerihten niht 
Mit minen kranken sinnen, 
Da von wil ich mit minem getiht 
Der erren red beginnen. 


39 


Hie hebt alrerst dez meres bunt, 
Wann in der selben friste, 
Do alsus warp, als euch ist kunt, 
Der werde ewangeliste, 
Reht eben an der selben stunt 
Auch sant Johans Baptiste 


40 


Zu siner kempferinnen kam 
Mit wunneclicher wunne. 
Sin lichte varbe glantz alsam 
Dez morgens brehende sunne. 


Dez wart von forhten und von scham 
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41 


Und lak gar aller sinnen bar, 
Ir kriegen waz gesweiget, 
Biz daz der himel furste gar 
Den sinen trost erzeiget. 
‘Du hast mich von der himel gchar’ 
Sprach er ‘her ab geneiget, 


42 


Johannes ich der Taufer bin, 
Durch den din zunge wuetet. 
Du hast dich durch den willen min 
Gar ofte missehuetet 
Gein im, der miner gutet schin 
Mit gute uber guetet. 


43 


Johannes, Gotes mumen barn, 
Ewangelist genennet, 
Den man schript den himel arn, 
Dez selickeit ist erkennet, 
Daz allen reinen himel scharn 
Sin heilickeit vor rennet. 


44 


Waz fremder wunder Got begie 
Durch in bie lebendem libe 
Und alle stunde sider je 
Ich wen und immer tribe! 
Durch Got er werltlich ere lie 
Und schiet von sinem wibe, 


45 


Daz sich sin magtumlicher schin 
Ver varwte nie dar under. 
Bie sinem brutlauf wolte sin 
Got selber; durch ein wunder 
Do macht er uzzer wazzer win 
Dureh sinen frunt besunder, 


46 


Dem er je sunderlichen gar 
Fruntlichen mut erscheinde 
Und in uz der zwelfpoten schar 
Je sunderlichen meinde. 
Uns seit die schrift daz nie kein ar 
So hohen fluk versweinde 


47 


Alsam der werde ewangelist: 
Do er uff Gotes bruste, 
Der je waz Got und immer ist, 
Gar sunder arg akuste 
Entslief, do nam er sulchen list, 
Daz er daz wit geruste 
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48 


Der himel kore gar durch maz 
Mit sines sinnes augen: 
Waz do vorborgen inne waz 
(Jo mein ich Gotes taugen) 
Durchluehteclichen sach er daz, 
Die red ist one laugen. 


49 


Do in domicianus stiez 
In wallend oel zu male, 
Daz tett im niendert widerdriez 
Von keinerslahte quale: 
Daz oel gein im sin hitze liez 
Gar sunder alle twale. 


50 


Totlicheu gift ir meisterschaft 
Auch gein im gar verkerte: 
Sie wart an im niht sigehaft, 
Wann sie in nie verserte. 
Die vor ersterbet hett ir kraft, 
Vor dem tode er die nerte. 


51 


Do Got durch all der werlte val 
Sin blute wolt vergiezzen 
Und in die juden uff der wal 
Gevingen, bunden, stiezzen, 
Und in die junger uber al 
Gar fluechteclichen liezzen: 


52 


Do wolte von im scheiden niht 
Johannes der vil guter, 
Got im enpfalch in sine pfliht 
Die sinen zarten muter. 
Ey welch ein reine zu versiht: 
Der maget maget huter! 


53 


Mt schrift hat er zu glicher acht 
Die werlt erleuchtet schone 
Alsam die timberhafte nacht 
Dez liehten morgens frone, 
Und hett die taugenheit endacht, 
Die vor waz in dem throne. 


54 


In Pathmos sach er die geschicht, 
Do er waz dar versendet, 
Der man appocalipsis gicht, 
Wie Got die werlt verswendet, 
Waz vor dem letzten tag beschicht, 
Wie sich der lauff vollendet. 
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55 


Do er gelebt untz an die stat, 
Daz er sin alter dolte, 
Got selber in zu huse batt 
Dar inn er wesen wolte: 
Er wart zu frone tisch gelatt, 
Do er immer wesen solte. 


56 


Sin buw im niht in brache lak, 
Er liez in niht verderben: 
Man sach in alle sine tag 
So wunderlichen werben, 
Daz er durch wunder der er pflag 
Solt wunderlichen sterben. 


57 


Wer moehte sine heilickeit 
Mit worten gar durch gruenden? 
Wer moehte sine selickeit 
Voll sagen oder kuenden? 

Sin wirde unsanfte wuerd geseit 
Mit drien gesprechen muenden. 


58 


Ez mohte nie kein sin gelich 
An selickeit entspringen. 
Da von so wil ich warnen dich, 
Daz du icht wollest ringen 
Darnach, wie du gepruvest mich 
Fur in an sulchen dingen, 


59 


Sam du begunnen hast do her. 
Du solt dich sin nu mazzen. 
Sih, daz der krieg iht langer wer, 
Dinhalb du solt in lazzen. 
Wir lebent fruentlich, ich und er, 
In himel sunder grazzen. - 


60 


Wir beide sigent, wizze daz, 
So mangen tag verslihtet, 
Nie pruch entzwischen uns gewas: 
Werent ock ir verrihtet! 
Ir hant durch uns so strengen haz 
Gar one dank verpflihtet. 


61 


Da von solt du von hertzen gir 
Dine gespilen bitten, 
Daz sie wolle vergeben dir: 
Wann sie hatt vil erlitten 
Von dir. sust buze nim von ir 
Mit rueweclichen sitten. 
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62 


Dez solt du nimmer ab gestan. 
Von hinnan stat min girde. 
Got mueze dich in hute han.’ 
Alsus swant die gezierde, 
Und schiet daz bilde selber dan 
Mit aller siner wirde. 


63 


Nu hoerent waz die frawe tu 
Ald wez sie woll beginnen. 
Zu der mettin sie sich fru 
Hub fuer die priorinnen. 
Die ander fraw kam auch dar zu 
Mit kummerhaften sinnen, 


64 


Sie seiten beide untz uff ein ort, 
Wie in do waz gelungen. 
Entwedereu da versweig ein wort. 
Die alten und die jungen 


Dureh wunder kament hie und dort 


In kuppeln zu gedrungen, 
65 


Do enzwischen disen beiden wart 
Erhaben suleh unmuoze: 
Ietwedreu hett an ir die art 
Daz sie da viele zu fuoze 
Der andern an der selben vart 
Und batt ir geben buoze. 


66 


Do hub sich michel zu gedrank 
Zu disen frawen beiden: 
Do sie in ende und anevank 
Der mer wolten bescheiden, 
Als manig schar hin zu gesank, 
Als dick begond mans eiden. 


67 


Diz hieltent sie sam ein gebot 
Und kuentent in die mere 
Biz uff ein ende sunder spot, 
Wie in gelungen were. 
Do sprachentz allesament, Got 
Der wer ein wunderere. 


68 


Got, stifter wunderlicher dink 
Gar nach der weisheit rate, 
Du alter griser jungelink, 
Ein in der trinitate 
Gelich dem endelosen rink 
In diner majestate, 
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69 


Din lop durch sank nie sin », 
Diz mag man immer triben: — 
Din wirde wil gar sunder grunt 
Und one mez beliben. 
Daz tut uns Paulus schone kunt 
Den man alsus sicht schriben: 


70 


O hoehe, hoher reicheit hort, 
O weisheit Gotes taugen, 
Din wege begriffent sin noch wort 
Gedenk, gehord noch augen, , 
Wer ist der, dem du uff ein ort 
Wilt dinen willen zaugen? 


71 


Wer gie zu dir an dinen rat? 
Wer waz dir rat do gebende? 
Du bist, der ein geformet hat 
Waz tot ist oder lebende, 

Waz fleuget, fleuzzet oder gat, 
Daz sinkend und daz swebende. 


72 


Von dir ist der nature kraft 
Entsprungen und gevlozzen. 
Din fuerbetrehtig meisterschaft 
Hatt bilde uz niht gegozzen. 
Din wisheit iht uz nichte schaft: 
Sus ist din kunst erschozzen. 


73 


Menschlicher sin die weisheit dein 
Begreiffen mak mit nichte. 
Uns seit die schrift, daz unser sin 
Gein Gotes kunst sich richte 
Sam gein dez liehten sunnen schin 
Der fledramus gesichte. 


74 


Daz uns din weisheit sie zu ho 
Und auch ze tieffer gruende, 
Daz sie sich zuehet und je zo 
Hoch uber unser buende, 

Daz schribet Augustinus so, 
Als ich euch hie nach kuende. 


75 


Moht wizzen Gotes taugenheit 
Menscheliche creature, 
Sin endelose heylickeit, 
Sin gotliche figure, 
So wer menschen sin bekleit 
In gotlicher nature. 
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76 79 

Dez ratet uns der weisheit buch, Den selben schrib ich diz getiht. i 

mint, 452 Dez spruch man nie sach liegen, Sus warn ich sie vil lise: i 

”~ Dar nieman hasselichen ruch Ez wer ir spot, riet ich in iht, 4 

Von Gotes taugen kriegen. 472 Sid ich bin selb unweise. | 

Ich wen, er well, wer ez versuch, Got, der ir ebenheuzzen siht, 4 

456 Hoch on gevider vliegen. Dez besten sie beweise. il 

77 80 i 

Auch schribet Paulus offenlich, Hie mit der rede ein ende sie, 4 

Ez sie on not beguennen, 476 Und kum uns der zu troste, tt 

rt Wer mere kuennen muewet sich Der Davit waz in strite bie ‘i 

‘ 460 Von Got, denn er sol kuennen, Und der den schacher loeste, Bi 
Der hett sich, sus duenket mich, Der tu uns suende siechen frie ft 

Zu rehte niht versunnen 480 Vor helscher marter roeste. | 

78 81 4 

Die frawen, von den ich euch vor Der je waz drie und doch ein Got, q 

464 Diz mere han gekuendet. Dem alle dink gezamen, ; 

Der sin waz alzuhoch enpor Von dez gewalt und dez gebot ‘ty 

Enpflammet und entzuendet. 484 Alle anevenge kamen, ft 

Noch mengue uf dem selben spor Dez nam der sie gesegenot | 

468 Mit kriege sich versuendet. On ende! sprechent: amen. q 

4 

4 B Ane alle m. 6 B sinre —— 7 M ein 12 B U. wider 4 

woltest i. —— 13 B Alsam d. f. —— 15 M Tete 17 B Der ovech ; 


m, s. libes b. 24 Bs. kunst v. —— 26 Not in M; B 1. tber &. 
—— 27 B hiesse —— 28 B Erhohen —— 29 MB waz g. (B vil) —— 


31 B Sin 32 B Mit angestberen w. —— 33 B Er hat d. 35 i 
B U. hat u. ——- 36 BM strasze 37 B e. seldenriches d. —— Zz 
38 B sele gnuisset, M sele genuezet 39 M i. gewest der i. 40 : 

a M gruzet ——- 41 B Ein lebender brunne und e. u. 43 BS. ane i 

| dich ist a. k. 44 Bs. gar z. 48 B E. wunderliches m. —— 4 
51-52 precede 49 in B 50 B Als; MW omit euch 51 B Daz 4 

| h. zu lige k. —— 52 B Ez ist niht e.; M omits ist —— 53 B I. nam 7 


ez —— 54 M ich Rubric in B before stanza 10: Hie vindest du 
wie zwo kloster frowen sere kriegetent wederre besser were. —— 57 
Bs. gegen g., M sihet g., W s. sich g. —— 58 BM Danne; B welte : 
—— 61 M konden si a. 62 B minneclichen 63 B b. gotz * 
ambaht 64 B h. wol ir o. -—— 65 B w. s. siner guotet s. 
66 B verworden —— 67 M n. den g. —— 69 B 1. schone s. —— 70 
B U. hattent sich v. 71 B glovbe 72 B Der n. d. wercke 
— 73 B w. verschein 75 B Want; M zwischen 77 B 
enhullent 78 B ichs 83 B zovgetent swaz; B erkant —— 
84 M Odir w. —— 85 B wart 87 B moehte, M konde —— 88 B 


Deheine w. —— 89 B Swaz es d. a. ie v. —— 90 B moehtens —— 
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Following 90, B adds: Was buosse in ie dar tber gie, Doch wart der 
trutz zerbrochen. Er wart mit strenger buosse nie So sere an in 
gerochen, Daz sti doch woltent laszen ie Mit kriege von den bochen. 
91 B merckent ——— 92 M omits kinden 95 B kriegent r, 
alsam men g. 96 B Do s. —— 97 M Der n. —— 99 B D. selben 
—— 101 B Daz lige 102 B Der r. mere Marginal note in 
B opposite stanza 18: hie erschein sant Johans ewangelist siner 


kempferin. 105 B daz eins nahtes v. —— 106 B Der einen sg, g, 

108 BM golt s. schoene 111 B d. bist 112 W 
z dem g. —— 115 M vorlorn 117 B Din krieg ist u. 
wand d. —— 119 B i. besser v. Following 120, B adds: 


Des soltu nemen den wider wang, Ez were mir niht gemesse, 
So selig was sin anevang Vnd alles sin gelesse. Vnde wer min 
heilicheit zuo krang, Daz man sti gegen ime messe 121 BS. 
wurde h.; B h. so t. —— 122 B D. si nieman d. 124 B gekindet 
125 B Der ovch tet g. —— 126 B Dos.; BM hatte —— 129 B 
Da von d.; B d. er g. g. —— 131 B Da w. —— 132 B Ane r.; BM 
A. rede; B u. ane e. —— 133 M hatte —— 135 M Johans —— 136 
B Dar nach er schiere kunde; M schire 139 B i. der m. —— 141 
B s. selber d. 142 B s. glich gebere 143 B i. noch b. danne 
m. —— 144 B Oder i.; M helig —— 146 B vnberhafteme —— 147 
BM geheiliget 149 M Sich s. —— 154 M muste —— 156 B 
kembeltieren h. —— 157 B S. lop alsam d. —— 158 B al vil gar 
versweigete 159 B Den sich got selber t. —— 160 B neigete 
161 B Der i. 162 B v. zeigete —— 163 B horte dem v. 
— 165 BM heiligen 166 B einre 169 M hette; B mag- 
tuomlichen, M megetumlichen —— 170 B B. vnd verduemet 
173 M hette; MW omit er —— 174 B sime bluote 176 B kang 
—— 177 B D. der b. —— 178 B Wolte sintlich, M Suntlich 
wolde —— 179 M der; B dougenden bernden 183 B D. ewe- 
cliche wern v., M D. iemerlich s. s. v. 184 B U. von deme 
tovffe 185 M hette; B t. herwider g. 187 B Wolt i., M 
Solde i. 188 BM reine —— 190 B wirde, M were —— 191 B 
Nu w.; B m. wirdekeit 192 B Gegen ime —— 193 B Du hast 
durch mich so m. 196 Bs. s. nime w. 197 B Sine —— 198 


M mochte; B zwiualten —— 199 B Sus hastu e.; B dine 200 B 
lange ane s. 201 B Nu soltu niemer t., M n. ein t. —— 205 B 
Unde la so dorschen dumben s., M h. vort s. torrehten 208 MW 
Wollest gedenken —— 209 MW H. mit; W schiede 210 Bw. 
die z. 211 B swer froemede —— 212 M Oder w.; B A. vil d. 
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_—— 213 B kumme —— 214 M e. sich s. —— 215 B finde —— 217 
B Swas —— 220 B Vnd a., W w. sie k. —— 221 B offenre sachen 
n. —— 225 B Daz k. —— 227 BM mime —— 228 BM rede 
Rubric in B after 228: Hie erschein sant Johans baptist siner 
kempferin —— 229 B Nu h. sich erst d. mere kunt —— 230 M Von 
j. —— 238 B morgen ; M brende 241 B Unde —— 243 W omits 
daz —— 244 B Ir s. —— 245 M omits der 248 B dine —— 250 
B Vil dicke m. 251 B Sin guotet m. —— 252 MW M. gutet 
u. g. —— 254 M Ewangelisten 255 B heisset, M schribet —— 
956 B D. wurde i. 257 B D. er gar aln hymeln —— 258 B Mit 
h. —— 259 B froemeder 261 B Nu a. s. vnd s. —— 262 B 
wene —— 263 B D. in er vatter frinde 1. —— 264 B sime —— 265 
B magetuomelicher 266 B Verwandelt, M Vervarwete —— 268 
Bs. der durch w. 269 BM mahte; B omits er —— 275 B Ich 
wene niht d. —— 276 B ersweinde 277 W Sam —— 278 B e. 
vz g. —— 280 B s. ane alle a.; M arg inkuste —— 284 M Mins. s. 
—— 285 B Swaz; B verborgenliche w. 286 B meine 288 
BM rede —— 290 B wallende, M wallendez; B oley —— 291 B i. 
keine w., M i. nirgent w. —— 292 B V. keinre hande q., M V. 
keinerleige q. 293 B D. oley von der h. 294 M s. ane t. —— 
295 B Die tovdigein g. [or tovdigem g., or tovdige ingift] der m., M 
Totlicher g. 296 B An ime ovch g. —— 297 B ime 299 
B D. da e. —— 300 BM Von; B omits dem —— 301 B g. vor aller 
der w., M g. durch aller w. 302 BM bluot wolte 303 B 
vife —— 304 B Viengent, M Viengen —— 307 W wolt; B ime —— 
308 M d. guoter vil 309 B ime; M bevalech -—— 311 M rein —— 
312 B D. megede m. h., M D. magt m. h. 313 B e. in soelicher 
a., M e. z. gelicher a. —— 316 B morgen —— 317 M erdacht —— 
319 B d. gesiht 320 B w. hin v. —— 323 B Swas; B leste 
tage —— 325 B vnze —— 326 B Da e. —— 327 B z. hymel b. —— 
328 B Da er in wissen w., M D. inne —— 329 M tische —— 331 B 
ime —— 332 B E. lie sin n. 333 M Wen s. 336 M Solte 
—— 338 B M. sinnen g. —— 339 B W. kunde —— 340 B Vollesagen 
vnd volle kinden, M Vol sagen vnd volkunden —— 341 B S. w. 
wurd vnsafte g. 343 B m. vf erden nie s. —— 344 B A. heili- 
cheit —— 345 M omits wil —— 348 B a. guoten d., M a. soelichen 
d. 350 B omits nu 352 M Din halb teil soltu hin 1. 
353 M omits er 354 B Zuo h. ane g. —— 355 B W. sint beide 
w.; B wissest, M wissit 356 BM Nu m. —— 357 B N. boche 


von vns beiden waz, M N. boch e. —— 358 B Wernt; B eht, M 
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veht —— 359 M habt 360 B Ane allen d. —— 364 B Dazs,, 
M hette —— 366 B M. dienestberen s. 367 B abe —— 368 ¥ 
s. mit g.; B begirde 370 B A. swein, M A. weint —— 373 RB 
w. dise f. —— 374 BM Oder; B welle, M weln 375 BM mn, 
glocken s. s. 376 B f. ir meisterinnen, M f. ire priorinne —_— 
377 B andere schiere ; B omits auch —— 379 B Unde s. b. —— 38] 
M Dicheine d., B E. die v. 385 BM Dazwischent —— 386 RB 
soeliche, M soelich 387 M Itwedir 388 B s. sich neigete z,; 
M omits da; M vil 391 B Dez h. 395-96 precede 393 in B 
—— 393 B mange —— 394 B Alse; BM dicke; B b. man sii e, —~ 
395 B Daz s. —— 396 BM mere —— 397 B D. leisten s. s. —— 398 
M kundeten —— 399 B Gar u. 401 M Du sprachent si alsame 
g. 402 BM were Rubric in B after 402: Hie lobet klein 
heinze got vmb sin getihte —— 403 B G. schoepfer w. —— 406 B 
Einig i. 407 BM G. dein e. 409 B 1. durchsan n, —— 411 
B D. wisheit vil g. —— 412 M o. misse bliben 415 B h. hohe r, 
417 B Dine; BM weg —— 418 B Gehoerde gedencke, M Gedenke 
gehorde —— 420 B w. ovgen —— 422 M w. din r.; BM omit do; 


M gebent 423 B d. einig g. 424 B Swaz; M lebent —— 
425 B Swaz flisset fluget 426 M sinket, B sinckende; M swebent 
—— 429 B furbetrehtige —— 430 B nihte —— 431 B w. ist u. niht 
geschaft —— 436 B Nach g. —— 437 B Rehte gegen d.; M g. der 
1. 439 B u. die w. ist z. 441 B Wans.; B u. die z. —— 442 
B Verre u.; B omits unser 445 BM Moehte 449 M were 


menslich 450 B Mit g. —— 452 M spruoche —— 455 B wene; 
BM welle; B wers 456 B Hohe ane 458 B ane —— 459 
B me, M mer; B wil; B mueyen —— 460 BM V. gotte; BM danne 
461 B Dez hattent sich dez d. —— 462 M n. versumet —— 463 
B i. hie v. 464 M mer 465 M h. erbor 467 M u. den 
s. 469 M schribe 470 B warne 471 B were 472 
B Wan i., M Seht i.; B selbe, M selber 476 M kume; M omits 
uns 479 M Vnd t.; B siechen sinden —— 480 B hellescher 


martel —— 482 B d. ie zamen —— 483 B V. gotz g. —— 485 B 
name; B omits der 


486 B Ane —— 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF A SCOTS POEM (1707) 


By Cuartes Eaton Burcu 
Howard University 


Sometime between January 1 and January 14, 1707, A Scots 
Poem! was published anonymously in Edinburgh. This poem of 
some eight hundred lines prefaced by a prose ‘‘ Address to the 
Reader’’ is at once a highly optimistic forecast of the new Scotland 
which the acceptance of the Union by Scotland would insure, and a 
warning to the Scots of their hopeless future should they reject it. 
The poem was obviously one of several last minute attempts to off- 
set the militant opposition in Scotland which as Marchmont in- 
formed Somers ‘‘did continue from first to last with great keenness 
and contest.’’? That the author of the poem was Daniel Defoe there 
ean, I think, be little doubt. 

The examination of evidence in support of the Defoe attribution 
may well begin with the ‘‘ Address to the Reader.’’ Here it would 
seem we have a few illuminating clues. They are as follows: 


What I have to say is, that there are some subjects that need to be repeated, 
especially in such a stubborn and prejudiced time as this. 


The lines (the most of them) were dropt from my pen, some while ago; but I 
design’d them at first only for my private fancy and diversion (and I can 
boldly avouch, that neither gain, nor hopes of the same, prompted me to expose 
them; Yea I am not a gainer of one Sous by them) which was the cause that 
I was not so forward to publish them; Till other occasional reasons afterwards 
occuring, inclined me to thrust them out to the world again; they were for 
some time detained in other hands, which was a stop to them, besides the dis- 
tance of the author from the press, and his other interfering business. 


This paper labours under difficulties in appearing at such a juncture as this; 
when you may as easily convince the caks or melt the rocks as some; Yea 
sooner persuade some persons that there is a gentleman in the moon with a 
bundle of faggots on his back, than you can disclose their eyes to their own 
good. What a vast pother do’s the present affairs occasion; some incessantly 
dunn us with their eternal chat of jargon and nonsence, with a dull banter and 
reflection on this and t’other person, the meanest of whose valets are perhaps 
superior to them in everything. 


The above passages are strikingly similar both in temper and 


1A Scots Poem: or a New Years’ Gift from a Native of the Universe to his 
Fellow Animals in Albania. Printed Anno Dom. MDCVII (Union Collection, 
National Library of Scotland). 

2Marchmont Papers, 11 (January 17, 1707), 312-313. 

3A Scots Poem, op. cit. 
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language to Defoe’s known attempts* to silence a few Scottish 
pamphleteers whose vigorous and sarcastic attacks® on his integrity, 
his unsound reasoning and his ignorance of Scottish affairs were 
challenges which he could not afford to ignore. The author of A Scots 
Poem, for instance, contends that ‘‘there are some subjects that need 
to be repeated, especially in such a stubborn and prejudiced time as 
this,’’ and boldly avouches ‘‘that neither gain nor hopes of the same” 
prompted him to publish the poem. As far as I know, Defoe was the 
only writer for or against the Union who found it necessary to offer 
explanations for his repetitions and to convince his readers that he 
was not writing for gain. Likewise we find here the familiar Defoe 
excuses for delayed publication : ‘‘the distance of the author from the 
press and his other interfering business.’’ And the irritation of the 
writer over the refusal of ‘‘some persons”’ to discover any advantages 
for Scotland in the proposed Union coincides with Defoe’s expressed 
attitude® towards the same persons during the exciting weeks imme. 
diately preceding the passage of the Act of Union by the Scottish 
Parliament. 

The plea for the Union as presented in A Scots Poem resembles 
in details the picture of Scotland ‘‘after the Union’’ so optimistical- 
ly set forth in Defoe’s prose pamphlets.? With like enthusiasm the 
author of A Scots Poem prophesies that the Union would promote 
the security of the Church of Scotland, make possible improvements 
in agriculture, cattle raising, fishing, manufacture, trade, and above 
all, 


bring a solid lasting Peace 
Whereby we may forever be at ease 

Free from all Foreign Enemies Attempts 

And be secured from our Civil Rents. 


And with peace assured, he predicts that through Scotland’s 
speedy adoption of improved English methods of farming and 
England’s readiness to advance capital to the Scots and absorb 


large quantities of their products Scotland would soon cease to be 
an impoverished nation. 


And next their Trade to us communicate 


4See A Fourth Essay at Removing National Prejudices, ete., Edinburgh, 
1706; A Fifth Essay at Removing National Prejudices, ete., Edinburgh, 1707. 

5See my article, Attacks on Defoe in Union Pamphlets, RES, v1 (1930), 318- 
319. 

6Historical MSS. Commission, Fifteenth Report, Vol. IV, (MSS. of the 
Duke of Portland) 1897, PP. 370, 408. 

7See the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Essays at Removing National 
Prejudices, ete., Edinburgh, 1706-1707. 
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Can’t fail to make our sinking Kingdom great. 
We’s then our Home-bred Products all export; 
And Foreign Fleets shall ride in ev’ry Port. 
It’s this that shall us wealth and money bring: 
And make the Plague of Poverty take Wing. 
Then the Poor Devils that do crowd our Streets 
Shall fill our Manufacturies and Fleets. 
England will have for all our Products use; 
And wont our Scots Commodities refuse. 

Coal, Cattle, Linen and all Sorts of Grain 
Shall to our Nation daily Riches gain. ... 


An English Method to improve our Ground 
Will to our Lairds, and Tenants Bless redound.... 


Our Fish-Trade is a great Advantage next; 
Which, if it be in Briton’s Hands once fixt; 

To the whole Island’s good, it will concur; 

And be a Blessing to the Rich and Poor. 

Only look what Dutch by this acquire; 

Likewise our own Convenience inquire 

We have ’bove others this Trade to begin; 
And the great Helps to bring it forward then. 
For now we can’t Hearts, Hands, nor Stocks command, 
While both the Nations disunited stand. 

But England then will their rich Stocks advance 
That Britain may the Fishing-Trade inhance. 


The same flattering picture of the revival of domestic trade, the 
improvement of agriculture, the decline of poverty and the com- 
mercial growth of Edinburgh and Leith appears in Defoe’s Third 
Essay at Removing National Prejudices (1706). In part he wrote: 


Tis want of trade to whet industry, profit to whet trade, want of goods and 
stock to produce profit; these are barrennesses your country complains of, and 
declines for want of. Your roads enclosed, manured, and cultivated, would be 
as rich, your cattle as large, your sheep as fat, and your wool as fine as in 
England; your barren moors would yield corn, the hills, flocks of sheep and 
your better lands, which you now wholly imploy with the plough, would feed 
strong and valuable cattle. From hence would proceed darys, milk, butter, 
cheese, ete., which being plentiful and cheap, would feed your poor in a better 
manner, and deliver them from the misery and hardship which now makes 
your people fly from their native country, and makes you the nurses of Europe, 
(so) that you have the trouble and expense of your children till they are grown 
up, and then other nations reap the profit of their labours. . . . I desire to 
speak one word to the citizens of Edinburgh. I know it is suggested that 
this Union shall prejudice this city. . . . Though I do not grant that neither, 
be not concerned, you will gain it ten fold in the concourse of strangers. 
Not this author’s family alone, but hundreds of familys in England, have 
their eyes this way, to engage in your commerce, embark their stock in your 
trade, manufactures and fishing, increase your shipping and improve your 
lands. . . . Whoever lives twenty years here will see you increase in wealth 
and people, and, in spight of an unhappy situation, increase in buildings too. 
Trade will and must bring inhabitants, and Edinburgh and Leith will certainly 
be as one city in a few years. 


But it is in the field of foreign trade that our poet tradesman 
finds an almost limitless outlet for enterprising Scottish traders. 
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And so inviting is the prospect that he cannot resist the temptation 
to chart the course for them. 


\ Then sit no more as dreaming Fools at home: 
But thro’ th’ extended World with Boldness roam, 
Surround the Globe, and cross the Indian Seas, 
While Home-Souls, in their Northern Climate freeze. 
I’d gladly breathe my Air, on Foreign Shores 
Trade with rude Indian, and the Sun-burnt Mores 
I’d speak Chinese, I’d prattle African 
And briskly cross the first Meredian. 
I’d pass the Line and turn the Cape about 
I’d rove and sail th’ Earth’s greatest Circle out. 
I’d fearless venture to the Darien Coast; 
Strive to retrieve the former Bless we lost, 
Yea I wou’d view Terra Incognita, 
And climb the Mountains of America. 
I’d veer my Course, next for our Antipod’s, 
I’d hunt for Monkey in the Indian Woods; 
I’d with the Monsons, fairly range Japan 
And coast the Shores of Rich Nouvelle Espagne. 
I’d then entour, the South and Artick Poles, 
I’d sail, where the cold Northern Ocean rolls; 
And look North-East to find a Passage out, 
To Chin’s East Ind’s; so save our Tour about, 
Seorch’t Africk, and the Capbonne Esperance ; 
Towards New Holland, I’d my route advance; 
And know who harrow’s that vast Continent, 
Where scarce e’re European has been sent 
The greatest Dangers ne’re shou’d make me faint. 
My course, I’d to New Scotland then direct, 
West Indian Trophies shou’d adorn my Deck. 
Here’s a large Land, of late it was our own: 
Tho now from Scot, to Fickle France, its gone. 
What hinders Britain, Colonies to Plant, 
On that Rich Soil where None but Natives haunt. 
We'll gain a Country that’s by few possest: 
We sha’nt want Trade, nor of fine Furs the best. 
There may we plant a New Britannia 
And rear a Kingdom near French Canada. 
Then shall we have occasion to fulfill, 
Our Blessed Saviour’s gracious latter-will; 
Sent to the Nations, shall the Gospel be, 
Souls to relieve from Satan’s Tyranny. 
And free dull Indians, from Diabolism; 
Then in one Church initiate, by Baptism, 
To Cloven Foot, they’s no more grossly pray, 
' No more Baw — waws, nor Ave Doemons say 
This will exalt’s, this will extol our Praise, 
*Bove all, what can Rich Civil Trophies raise. 


It cannot be denied that the case for the Union as advanced in 
the above passages follows the general pattern of pro-Union writ- 
ings. For sooner or later all advocates of Union who sought to win 
over the Scots attempted to convince them that the Union would 
promote peace between England and Scotland, safeguard the inde- 
pendence of the Chuch of Scotland and open up new and enlarged 
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tion opportunities for the revival and expansion of Scotland’s economic 
life. In some marked respects, however, A Scots Poem differs from 
the great mass of these writings. Particularly noticeable, for ex- 
ample, are the author’s passionate advocacy of the Union, his ex- 
travagant forecasts of the benefits of the Union to Scotland, his 
garrulousness, his large use of factual details, and his interest in 
and knowledge of geography, trade and colonization. Note, too, 
the Puritan ethics of the author who experiences no qualms of con- 
science in combining the calls of trade and colonization (involving 
the seizure of the lands of the Indians) with his religious duty of 
‘freeing the dull Indian from diabolism,’’ ‘‘initiating them in one 
Church by Baptism,’’ and registering them among the elect in far 
away lands who have been relieved of ‘‘Satan’s Tyranny’’ by the 
missionary zeal of British Nonconformist tradesmen and colonizers. 
These are some of the characteristics which set the poem very much | 
apart from the main body of Union literature. And as far as my ' 
information goes, Defoe was the only Union pamphleteer in whose i 
writings these characteristics consistently appear. q 

In those passages which the author styles ‘‘digressions’’ it would 
seem that we have strong additional support for the Defoe ascrip- 
tion. That the writer was anxious to interest his readers in the 
‘“‘digressions,’’ the following passage from the ‘‘Address to the ; 
Reader’’ makes perfectly clear: 


In the compiling them, I was curious to inject anything which might be suitable 
for the present juncture, whence I do not continue still on the same subject; 
you may call them digressions if you will, such as that on our Gracious 
Sovereign, the D of A., the Mobb, ete.8 I took as much pleasure in these as in yi 
the rest; and if they dont please others, I cant help it, they may let them 4 
alone; I dont reckon them useless; neither are they so disconnected, as the 
coherence of them may not be discerned with small pains. . 4 

That Defoe was interested in the subjects of these digressions 
admits of no doubt. He had moderately eulogized the Duke of 
Hamilton in The True Born Englishman (1702) and in Caledonia 4 
(1706) ; in the latter poem he had written a flattering tribute to 
the Duke of Argyle; and he had denounced the risings against the 
proposed Union in The Rabbler Convicted (1706) and in A Letter 
from Mr. Reason to the High and Mighty Prince, The Mob (1706). 
And by the time of the publication of A Scots Poem he had written 
many times in praise of King William. 

Defoe’s panegyrics on these distinguished personages and his 


8The other digressions were eulogies on the Duke of Hamilton and King 
William. 
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attacks on the risings against the Union are repeated by the author 
of A Scots Poem. The rather cautious tribute to the Duke of Hamil. 
ton found alike in The True Born Englishman and in Caledonia, 
appears again in A Scots Poem. In all three works the emphasis js 
on the antiquity of the nobleman’s family rather than on the accom- 
plishments of the present holder of the title. Noticeable, too, is the 
fact that in A Scots Poem, the Duke of Hamilton is characterized as 
‘*A True Born Scot,’’ an epithet by no means common in the Union 
pamphlets of 1706 and 1707. Both in Caledonia and A Scots Poem 
the continental military reputation of the Duke of Argyle is fully 
exploited. Again the digression on the ‘‘Mobb’’ in A Scots Poem 
follows the Defoe pamphlets on the subject in regarding the 
‘‘Mobb’’ as both stupid and treasonable. Nor is it unimportant to 
note that the term ‘‘cock brain mob’’ which appeared in A Letter 
from Mr. Reason to the High and Mighty Prince, The Mob, turns up 
again in A Scots Poem. And finally there is the digression on King 
William.’ That in a poem written primarily to win friends for the 
Union any of the known Union pamphleteers would digress to 
eulogize King William seems quite doubtful. That Defoe would 
find ‘‘much pleasure’’ in doing so, that he would not ‘‘reckon’”’ 
such a tribute as inappropriate and ‘‘useless’’ and that he would 
not regard it as ‘‘so disconnected as the coherence of it may not be 
disclosed with small pains,’’ we may be certain. For Defoe, more 
than any other active participant in the Union proceedings, re- 
garded the work of the then advocates of Union as a continuation of 
the pioneering efforts of King William. Furthermore, before and 
after 1707 Defoe was unique among Englishmen in the naive justi- 
fications which he could offer at a moment’s notice for celebrating 
his own prepared list of anniversaries connected with King Wil- 
liam’s career; unique, too, in discovering alike in the eventful and 
uneventful happenings on these anniversaries the fulfillment of 
some plan for the greater happiness and security of England and 
the rest of Protestant Europe which had its inception in the mind 


9 William inspires the Faintest Muse to sing 
His Praise, who served with a Mighty Hand 
Our Miserable, Just expiring Land. 
May his blest Name, never be mentioned 
Without Respect: May’t e’re be honoured. 
Heav’ns Darling, Europ’s lasting Ornament: 
Who for her Rights, his dearest life he spent. 
At length when ecall’d, He with a willing Mind 
His blessed Soul, to Heavens, Content Resign’d. 


4 
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of his beloved Sovereign. When, for instance, he came to write the 
History of the Union, he digressed to remind his readers that the 
passage of the First Article of Union by the Scottish Parliament on 
November 4, 1706, ‘‘happened on that famous day to Britain, the 
yery day on which the Prince of Orange, afterwards King William, 
came to England, and was also the birthday of that Glorious Mon- 
arch’’; and ‘‘that on the same day now a second time, the fate of 
Britain had a new turn, and the success of that gave a new pressage 
to some observing people of the future happy issue of the thing now 
in bond.’”?° 

And as one of ‘‘the observing people,’’ Defoe in January 1707 
was feverishly working through many and varied means, including, 
we may be fairly certain, the writing of A Scots Poem to assist in 
completing the task which King William on his death bed had en- 
trusted to his ministers. 


10Daniel Defoe, The History of the Union Between England and Scotland 
(London, 1786), p. 333. 
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WAS CLOUGH A FAILURE? 


By Francis W. PALMER 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Like his friend Matthew Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough came to 
the belief that morality constitutes the most essential part of reli- 
gion.t His review of Francis Newman’s The Soul contains these 
instructive lines: ‘‘Your religious experience will not have been 
idle if you come forth with but the one conviction that the Kingdom 
of God is without us, and, in one sense, does come of observation.’’ 2 
A growing conviction that this is true accounts for the positive 
ground which underlies the apparent skepticism of much of his 
verse. To the unresolved doubt of an early poem like The Question- 
ing Spirit succeeds the calm assurance that permeates the Mari 
Magno. Nor is that certitude absent from any of the longer poems, 
though its presence in them has not always been recognized.* Even 
in an historical estimate of Clough as an exponent of doubt, how- 
ever, it ought to be recognized that Clough rightly belongs among 
the friends and aiders of those who would live in the spirit. 

Disproportionate emphasis generally has been laid on Clough’s 
skeptical habits of mind.* During the decade after his death, in the 


1Cf. Arnold’s definition of religion as ‘‘morality touched with emotion.’’ 

2Poems and Prose Remains (London, 1869), 1, 303. 

3Arnold’s Thyrsis probably is partly responsible for this misinterpretation, 
although Arnold did not intend it as a full portrait of Clough and on that ac- 
count did not send a copy of it to the poet’s widow. 

4The following remarks are indicative of the critical position, the soundness 
of which I am questioning: 

W. Lewis Jones, ‘‘ Matthew Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough, James Thomson,’’ 
Cambridge History of English Literature (New York, 1917), xin, 115ff: — 
‘*His brief married life was beginning to enlarge and to deepen his experience, 
and, had he lived to write more, his poetry would have embodied a more pro- 
found ‘criticism of life.’ It would certainly have become less self-centered 
and less preoccupied with the questionings and doubts of the solitary spirit.’’ 

George Saintsbury, A History of Nineteenth Century Literature (New York, 
1913), p. 309: —‘‘On the whole, Clough is one of the most unsatisfactory 
products of that well-known form of nineteenth century scepticism which has 
neither the strength to believe nor the courage to disbelieve ‘and have done 
with it.’ ’’ 

Vida Seudder, Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets, (Boston, 
1895), p. 265: —‘‘Poets of the intellectual emotions, the character in each 
[Arnold and Clough] was — shall we say too weak, or too evenly balanced? — 
to yield itself unfalteringly to any influence, and clearness of vision ended in 
feebleness of will. Clough, like Arnold, drifted, swayed by the ebb and flow 
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excitement that followed publication of Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection, everyone was ranged without qualification in the ranks of 
Faith or the ranks of Doubt. Classification of Clough in the second 
eategory, though it denotes at best a half-truth, hardened into tradi- 
tion.’ Critics who subscribe to this theory read in Clough the story 
of failure, and speculate, as J. I. Osborne does, on why he failed. 
The causes, Osborne decides, consist in a ‘‘disposition to sit forever 
on large problems he could not solve’’ and a fatal physical limitation 
of not being strung finely enough for genuine poetic enthusiasm and 
great creative effort.° Evidently Osborne assumes that Clough had 
exhausted his poetic output at the age of forty-two. A similar 
assumption underlies a recent study by Townsend Scudder, pub- 
lished under the caption ‘‘Ineredible Recoil.’’?’ Comparing Claude, 
hero of the Amours de Voyage, with the life-loving, buoyant-spirited 
Philip of the Bothie, he sees this newer Clough as ‘‘the indecisive, 
questioning nonparticipant, the victim of an extraordinary recoil, 
who stood irresolute between offered actions, and then passed, de- 
feated, through the portals of his own dissolution.’’® Whether these 
conclusions are just depends largely on the validity of assuming 
that Clough had ‘‘beat his music out’’ and of further taking for 
granted, as Scudder does, that Clough’s heroes are photographic 
portrayals of himself. I do not mean to urge, what would at most 
be idle conjecture, that had he been spared to the longevity of a 
Tennyson he might have become a poet of first magnitude. Against 
the contrary assumption, however, I think it only right to adduce 
some facts that go far to invalidate it. It should not be forgotten 


of opposing currents; his poetry also gains its special and intimate power 
from its revelation of the agony of the spirit; and he, too, succumbed to the 
disease of inaction, and allowed his poetic impulse to be sterilized by the sur- 
rounding chill.’’ 

Hugh Walker, The Age of Tennyson, (London, 1909), p. 220: —‘‘The 
author has not sufficient force to deal with the battlings of a spirit with faith 
and doubt, pleasure and virtue, good and evil, and all the most complex prob- 
lems of life. . . . Clough’s presentation, in Claude, of the doubts, distrust and 
dilettantism of the century fails to give us the sense of power.’’ 

Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1880 (New York, 1920), 
p. 97: —‘‘It is clear whence he started, but not so clear whither he set sail, 
except that it was towards the open, which he never quite reached.’’ 

5The positive merits of Clough’s work have lately been pointed out in an 
unpublished dissertation by Carlyle King, Arthur Hugh Clough: A Critical 
Study (University of Toronto, 1931). With his efforts to remove from Clough 
the stigma of failure, I am heartily in agreement. 

6J. I. Osborne, Arthur Hugh Clough (London, 1919), pp. 189, 191. 

7Townsend Seudder, The Lonely Wayfaring Man (London, 1936), Ch. VI. 
First published in American Scholar in slightly different form. 

8lbid., p. 165. 
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that in his last illness Clough was engaged in writing the tales of 
Mari Magno,’ a series of poems which show an increasing mastery 
of his medium, a deepening poetic insight, and a ripening attitude 
toward life. Nor do his resignation from Oxford, his marriage and 
happy family life,’° or his self-sacrifice in aiding Florence Night- 
ingale during the Crimean War,'! very effectively bear out the 
charge of irresolution. In some recent criticism, it is therefore 
encouraging to see a departure from the traditional view with a 
shift of emphasis to Clough’s narrative power and his subtle anal- 
ysis of social problems and questions of love and marriage.” 

We shall undoubtedly be nearer the truth if we weigh Clough’s 
poems by Arnold’s definition of poetry as a criticism of life. With- 
out denying that Clough put much of himself into his verse, we may 
yet perceive in Dipsychus and the Amours amusing dissections of 
the mind, profound analyses of what elsewhere he himself calls an 
‘‘over-educated weakness of purpose in Western Europe,’’ arising 
from a ‘‘disposition to press too far the finer and subtler intellectual 
and moral susceptibilities.’’* These companion studies of intro- 
spection, wherein ‘‘thought wheels round on thought,’’ comprise in 
their distinctive way tracts for the time. Their vacillating heroes, 
beset by 

some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
share the enervating weakness of the time that holds its victim in 
the ‘‘easy chair of Use and Wont.’”** What was needed, and needed 
imperatively in time of change, was rather resolution and action. 
But Clough, although he does not bring his characters to a solution 
of all their problems, does not leave them in hopeless stalemate. 
The rebellious attitude with which Dipsychus yields to the spirit of 
circumstance forecasts action and change rather than repose.’ 


®9Mrs. Clough records in her memoir, prefacing the Prose Remains (London, 
1888), p. 53: ‘‘While traveling in Auvergne and the Pyrenees he composed 
all the remaining Mari Magno tales, except the last, which was conceived and 
written entirely during his last illness.’’ 
10] bid., p. 47. 
118ir Edward Cook, The Life of Florence Nightingale (London, 1913), 11, 10. 
12**Clough has a fine gift for telling a story. I am not sure that it is not, 
of all his gifts, the best.’,—-H. W. Garrod, Poetry and the Criticism of Life 
(London, 1931), p. 119. Cf. also King, op. cit., and Albert Morton Turner, ‘‘A 
Study of Clough’s Mari Magno,’’ PMLA, xiv (June, 1929), 569. 
13° Review of Some Modern Poems,’’ P. R. (1888), p. 372. 
14** Dipsychus,’’ Poems (London, 1895), p. 150. 
15]bid., p. 162: To set upon the Giant one must first, 
O perfidy! have eat the Giant’s bread. 
If I submit, it is but to gain time 
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The outcome of the Amours, however unusual in fiction, is equally 
positive in temper. The situation of the hesitant lover Claude, who 
cannot assure himself that he loves the girl of the story until she 
passes out of his life, and who then pines for what is not, parallels 
in general outline of plot the tale of young Werther.’® With it, 
this tale shares the theme of romantic yearning for an inaccessible 
love. In Goethe’s story, Werther finds his desire thwarted by the 
marriage of his loved one to another; whereas in Clough’s poem 
mere geographical separation permanently divides the two lovers. 
It is characteristic that Clough rejects as factitious the supreme 
discontent of Goethe’s lover, whose logical and actual end was 
suicide. Claude, after probing his own soul and admitting to him- 
self his cowardliness toward life, achieves something like victory. 


~ Would not a true coward have manufactured excuses to himself 


instead of facing self-criticism? He emerges little scarred and much 
stronger for his experience, concluding that 


Knowledge is painful often, and yet when we know we are happy. 


It hardly seems credible that the poet was less honest with himself 
than was the hero he created. 

Clough’s answer to criticism’ that the ending of the Amours was 
weak, is to be found, I think, in the Lawyer’s First Tale of the Mari 
Magno. If none but himself, not even Emerson, could perceive any 
strength in Claude, he was not one, surely, to defend his work. But 
in the later poem he returns to the same theme, treating it objectively 
and omitting the introspectiveness of Claude. It is another tale of 
love that came to naught, as childhood acquaintances very fre- 
quently do. It came to naught for the rarer reason that the girl, 
wiser than her cousin in her perception of the intellectual gulf that 
separated them, married another before ever the cousin summoned 
up resolution to declare his own devotion. When quite by accident 
they met in Switzerland, it was with real shock that he learned 


And arms and stature... 
How much soe’er 
I might submit, it must be to rebel. 
16Die Leiden der jungen Werther is the first German work that Clough 
records having read. The epistolary style of both works also suggests the rela- 
tionship pointed out. 
17Letter to Prof. F. J. Child, April 10, 1858: ‘‘I like Part III. rather better 
than its predecessors myself; but other people, I dare say, will not. I think it 
will have some merit in its conclusion; but to that also, I dare suggest, there 
will be no affirmation but my own.’’ Letter to C. E. Norton, June 23, 1858: 
‘*T have had... a letter from Emerson, who reprimanded me strongly for the 
termination of the ‘Amours de —— ...+ 3 my defense can only be, that 
I always meant it to be so. 
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of her marriage. Nor was he, on invitation at her home later, wholly 
able to conceal his disappointment, which she in turn firmly but 
kindly rebuked, urging him to aim higher in life and to quit college 
and seek his success in the world. Cruel though her judgment 
seemed at the time, 


As she had counselled, I had done, 

And a new effort was begun. 

Forth to the war of life I went, 

Courageous, and not ill content.18 
In this repeated rejection of Werther’s Byronic dissatisfaction, 
Clough reveals an imagination fundamentally healthy, morally 
sound. Although H. W. Garrod chides Emerson for missing the 
point of the Amours,’® he himself seems partly to have missed 
Clough’s purpose in these two poems. It somewhat misleads to say 
that Clough ‘‘liked a hero who could not bring his resolution to the 
sticking-point.’’ Clough liked a hero who had about him the stuff 
to repair loss or failure and to carry on. Although he was naturally 
of introspective turn, criticism rather than morbidity lay behind 
even his most speculative verse — criticism nicely tempered by the 
tenderness and nobility that Palgrave tells us distinguished his 
character.”° 

Further hints that when death occurred Clough was still growing 
in stature as a poet of the moral life, may be discerned in another 
of the Mari Magno series, the clergyman’s second tale.*1 The mov- 
ing human sympathy with which the man of religion delivers this 
story of an act of sin and the feeling of guilt and the expiation 
which at last restores the offender to the broken circle of love is a 
lively commentary on theologians who lightly use phrases like 
‘‘atonement by a crucified Saviour.’’? It incorporates the poet’s 
belief that life is constant struggle against the forces, oftenest in 
insidious guise, which assail it and threaten man’s happiness: 
Something there is, we know not what, in man, 


With all established happiness at strife, 
And bent on revolution in his life. 


But the struggle is not unavailing. Defeat in this perpetual battle 


18Poems (1895), p. 351. 

19Garrod, op. cit., p. 121. 

20Palgrave’s memoir in Clough’s Poetical Works (New York, 1906), p. xxiv. 

21Poems (1895), p. 374. 

22In a letter to his sister in 1847, Clough wrote: ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
‘Atonement by a crucified Saviour’? How many of the Evangelicals can answer 
that? ...I do deny that Mr. MeNeile, or Mr. Close, or Dr. Hook, or Pusey, or 
Newman himself, quite know what to make of it.’’ Apparently he had heard 
no intellectually satisfying answer since. 
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of the human to achieve its highest capabilities is never final. The 
route to strength and victory leads the Edward of the tale an ‘‘un- 
blest wanderer’’ through the thoroughfares of London that are to 
him ‘‘the flaming streets of hell.’? Work and separation from family 
for the space of a year constitute the severe penance by which he 
satisfies the voice of conscience, which Clough equates with God’s 
justice. It may be said, of course, that Clough’s puritanism, as his 
moral earnestness has loosely been called, is narrowly Victorian. 
May it not also be said that either present-day or Victorian world, 
if it ‘‘lightly treat such slips,’’ comes short of the highest range of 
experience ? 

Nor was Clough’s concern with problems of right and wrong 
limited to personal problems, as distinct from what may be termed 
social morality. The same disinclination to range himself under a 
party banner, the unshrinking honesty and realism, and the incisive 
grasp of fundamentals that characterize his religious and moral 
ideas mark also his social and political attitudes. 

The closest approach to a party designation for Clough would be, 
I faney, to adopt another phrase of Arnold’s and label him a 
Liberal of the Future,* though the phrase is merely suggestive, not 
definitive. Two principles underlay his generally fugitive state- 
ments that bear on matters of politics or society. He evinces an 
earnest sympathy with victims of oppression or poverty and, con- 
versely, a desire for the triumph of genuine liberty. In an increas- 
ingly industrial order of civilization, he could not help seeing that 
economic insecurity was steadily growing and that human rights 
were more and more being infringed upon. Nor did statesmanship 
have any adequate solution to the seeming dilemma. Whatever their 
theoretical distinctions, in actual practice both Liberals and Con- 
servatives were driven by interests not essentially different. Nine- 
teenth-century reform is in the main a story of conservatism ac- 
quiescing in half-hearted changes to forestall revolution. In the 
words of Dr. Arnold, most were ‘‘reforms not upon principle, but 
upon clamour.’”** The policies of both parties were opportunist, in- 
tent on preserving anciently held or newly won privileges. Clough 


23t¢, . . a politician of that commonwealth of which the pattern, as the 
philosopher says, exists perhaps somewhere in heaven, but certainly is at present 
found nowhere on earth.’?— Essay on The Future of Liberalism. In other 
words, both Arnold and Clough adhered to the principles of liberalism while 
rejecting its practice. 

24Arthur P. Stanley, Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold (New York, 
1899), 1, 358, 
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speaks of them as ‘‘aristocratie parties,’’ kept in a state of separa. 
tion chiefly by personal differences.*° He seems to have sympathized 
more with the aims of Bright and the Radical party,”® considering 
them sincerer exponents of liberalism, than with either ‘‘the party 
of Yorke or the party of Pratt.’’?’ 

If the spreading movement for democracy exalted the individual, 
inherent tendencies of the economic system in which industrialism 
operated made for new forms of oppression and depreciated human 
worth. It needed no Engels or Marx to see that actuality tended by 
‘‘iron laws’’ in a direction opposite to the democratic ideal. The 
aim of democracy to extend the benefits of social codperation to all, 
instead of a fraction, became remote of fulfillment as capital cor. 
respondingly centralized and labor came more and more to depend 
on the mercies of the market. 

So far as the hopes of democracy seemed rational, Clough shared 
them. His sympathies went wherever he saw the oppressed strug. 
gling to freedom. 


There are two kindreds upon earth, I know — 

The oppressors and the oppressed. But as for me, 

If I must choose to inflict wrong, or accept, 

May my last end, and life too, be with these.28 
Dipsychus’ statement, together with his compassion for the ‘‘slaving 
brother’’ who propels the gondola while he takes his idle pleasure,” 
rings with conviction. How strongly Clough felt where justice was 
at issue emerges at many points in his work. That he made the hero 
of the Bothic a Chartist supplies a notable instance. Philip’s dis- 
quisitions on the dignity of labor, on equality, on rich and poor, and 
the evils of factitious rank, if they do not merit the stigma of 
‘“ecommunistic,’’*° do at all events indicate that the sympathy of the 
poet with the ill-starred efforts of the Chartists was real. 

Some of Clough’s finest poetry came out of the inspiration of the 
continental revolutions. Emerson spoke of the Amours as ‘‘the sin- 
cerity of British culture,’’ a poem written by ‘‘a man tremulous 
all over with sensibility . . . a fine pen that delicately finds the 
right word.’ But more than literary interests took Clough to 


25Letter to C. E. Norton, July 20, 1860. In his pamphlet on the Irish famine, 
Clough terms the present upper class ‘‘the purse-aristocracy of England.’’ 

26Letters to C. E. Norton, Oct. 1, 1858; Jan. 26, 1859. 

27Phrase suggested by Arnold’s essay, The Future of Liberalism. 

28°‘ Dipsychus,’’ Poems (1895), p. 121. 

29Ibid., p. 130. 

30Letter to Emerson, Feb. 10, 1849. 

31Emerson-Clough Letters, ed. H. F. Lowry and Ralph Leslie Rusk (Cleve- 
land, 1934). 
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Paris in 1848 and to Rome in 1849 to witness the struggles with 
his own eyes. His letters home betray his hopes that a more equita- 
ple arrangement might ensue than hitherto had obtained.** They 
pear out the lines of the Amours in which Claude speculates on the 


issues of war: 

Should I inearnadine ever this inky pacifical finger, 

Sooner far should it be for this vapour of Italy’s freedom, 

Sooner far by the side of the d—d and dirty plebeians.33 
His reporting of events to his friends back in England shows an 
incisive grasp of realities. Historians agree with his diagnosis that 
the Parisian uprising was a middle-class movement. ‘‘This present 
assembly,’’ he writes, ‘‘is extremely shopkeeperish and merchantish 
in its feelings, and won’t set to work at the organization of labour 
at all: but will prefer going to war to keep the people amused, rather 
than open any disagreeable social questions.’’** Few will presume 
to question that his insight into the real cause of war was sound. 
With Old Testament fervor he expresses his disappointment at the 
turn taken by the revolution: 


Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory is departed! Liberty — Equality and Fraternity, 
driven back by shopkeeping bayonets, hides her red cap in dingiest St. Antoine. 
Well-to-do-ism shakes her Egyptian scourge to the tune of ‘‘ Ye are idle, ye are 
idle: the tale of bricks will be doubled; and Moses and Aaron of Socialism 
can at the best only pray for plagues; which will come, paving stones for 
vivats, and emeutes in all their quarters.35 
In May he predicted ‘‘another emeute’’ within three months, and 
his gloomiest presentiments were borne out during the ‘‘ June days,’’ 
when stern measures closed both the National Workshops and the 
Socialist headquarters. Clough discounted most of the tales of 
cruelty that circulated abroad, and was disposed to think of the 
revolt ‘‘in the same light as a great battle, with, on the whole, less 
horror, and certainly more meaning, than most great battles that 
one reads of.’’*® 

During the summer of the following year, the gallant stand of 
the tiny Roman republic against the superior power of France called 
forth his admiration (‘‘unto this has come our grand Liberty- 
Equality-and-Fraternity Revolution!’’**). He approved of Mazzini, 
and in general of the cause he was promoting — the deliverance of 


32P, R. (1888), pp. 124ff., 144 ff. 

33‘¢ Amours de Voyage,’’ Poems (1895), p. 282. 
34Letter to his sister, May 14, 1848. 

35Letter to Rev. A. P. Stanley, May 14, 1848. 
36Letter to T. Arnold, July 16, 1848. 

37Letter to J. C. Shairp, June 18, 1849. 
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Italy from disunion and foreign domination by welding the whole 
peninsula in one republic. Clough agreed that the papacy — organ 
of oppression in the Roman states — stood as the main obstacle to 
realization of this aim. He apparently regarded the division of 
church lands among the peasants as a wholesome measure. Later, 
in 1859, he expressed not only his continuing sympathies with Gari. 
baldi but his devout hope ‘‘that, with French influence predominat. 
ing in Italy, the Pope will go to the dogs, with all his canaille accom. 
panying.’’** Clough has been arraigned as a mere spectator of 
stirring events — curious, but unconcerned as to the outcome. That 
he preferred to wage the conflict on an other than physical plane, 
however, argues simply that he thought the pen of more lasting 
efficiency than paving stones or swords. 

Nothing of the fanatic, though, marked Clough’s hopes of social 
betterment. As he expected less immediate advantage from any 
single attempt than Wordsworth and the Lake poets had of the 
Revolution of ’89, so he experienced no great recoil at a comparative 
failure. Not at a single bound did he expect to attain ‘‘the good 
time.’’*® There is, he deemed, no ‘‘royal road to human happiness”’ 
unmarked by continuing effort and struggle.*° Once achieved, 
Democracy must perennially seek out its wisest leadership.*! ‘‘The 
millenium, as Matt says, won’t come this bout,’’ he wrote from 
Liverpool in 1849, recalling his experiences of the previous year as 
he signed himself Citizen Clough.** He felt that this knowledge, 
however, need not deter men from striving. 

On the other hand, it does denote the necessity for defining justice 
according to the conditions which it presupposes and under which 
it has to exist. He recognized that force has its proper place in an 
organized community. Both for attaining justice and for develop- 
ing the noblest traits of character, ‘‘coercion met by a mixture of 
resistance and submission’’ is requisite.** He reminds enthusiasts 


ssLetter to C. E. Norton, May 27, 1859. 

39This was the watchword of the Chartists. 

40°“ Recent Social Theories,’’ P. R. (1888), p. 407. 

41A phrase in the essay ‘‘On Dryden’s English’’ indicates his attitude: 
‘¢, , . that aristocratic revolution which pertains to every good democratic 
revolution.’’ — P. R. (1888), p. 329. 

42Letter to T. Arnold, Feb. 15, 1849. In a letter dated July 16, 1848, he 
wrote, ‘‘I myself ... bear that title par excellence’’ (i.e., Citizen Clough). 

43P, R. (1888), p. 409. I was forcibly struck by the resemblance between 
Clough’s phrase and that of a recent critic of nineteenth-century liberalism. 
‘*A liberal culture does not understand man in the unity of his body and soul, 
in the urgency of his physical needs, in the interestedness of all national 
processes when they are concerned with his vital wants. It does not understand, 
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that liberty is never absolute, but conditioned. More or less of 
liberty, is the real question. Since good is that which appeals to 
the highest self, liberty consists not merely in ‘‘doing as I please,’’ 
which is the popular conception, but in acting according to an 
ideal of service.** Such an ideal must guide a really successful re- 
volt. Experience abundantly teaches that one tyranny may fall 
only to give way to another not less onerous, perhaps, for being 
different. 

Clough’s idea of the functional nature of property grows from 
this conception of liberty. His brave pamphlet on the Irish famine, 
denouncing the ‘‘sublime indifference’’ of the propertied classes to 
want and starvation, has wider application than the occasion which 
called it forth.4° We need not misrepresent Clough’s intention if for 
the starving Irish we substitute ill-paid Lancashire operatives or 
undernourished and overworked mill children of Birmingham. 
Ownership of property, he insisted, entails commensurate respon- 
sibilities. It is at most a loan from the Giver of all things, ‘‘saddled 
with indefinite rent-charges, reservations, and reversional inter- 
ests’’**; the needy have a lien which must be recognized. The earth, 
our ultimate wealth and subsistence, ‘‘hath he given to the children 
of men.’’*7 One right — not to own property, but to work and re- 
ceive the just wages of work — contravenes all others. Although 
Clough appeals to the conscience of the wealthy, the consequences 
to ‘‘sublime indifference’’ are not hard to draw. ‘‘Some one, I 
fear, might be found to look up your title-deeds, and to quote in- 
convenient Scriptures. 

The ills which fell upon industrial workers, to be sure, sprang 
from a cause different from that of the Irish famine. The gradual 
but inevitable process by which labor was frequently reduced to 
conditions of slavery came about as a result of the competitive 
market. Though Englishmen in the main still clung to the doctrine 
of laissez faire, Clough condemned it in pointed satire. He thus 
parodies the Tenth Commandment in the concluding lines of his 
Latest Decalogue : 


therefore, the necessity of coercion for the sake of securing social cooperation 
and the necessity of resistance to power for the sake of securing justice.’’ 
(Italics added.) — Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘‘Peace and the Liberal Illusion,’’ The 
Nation, Cxiviil, no. 5 (1939), 117. 

44° Recent Social Theories,’’ P. R. (1888), p. 411. 

45°¢On Retrenchment at Oxford,’’ P. R. (1888), p. 283. 

46] bid., p. 296. 

47Ibid., p. 291. 

48Ibid., p. 290. 
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Thou shalt not covet, but tradition 

Approves all forms of competition.49 
It would be difficult to find anywhere else so concise and effective a 
statement of the basic hypocrisy of modern life. At one time Clough 
avowed his intent to become the ‘‘ Apostle of anti-laissez-faire,’0 
That he gave up the ambition, we may perhaps regret; why he did 
so, we can merely guess. 

That government must become increasingly instrumental in main. 
taining and promoting the general welfare, a deduction implicit in 
his rejection of laissez faire, may be fairly inferred also from 
Clough’s remarks on education. He favored the extension of the 
secular system as rapidly as practical considerations would allow, 
although he did not think that the cause could prevail for the coun. 
try in general on account of popular apathy in educational mat. 
ters.*! But he believed that a start could be made in municipalities, 
He was convinced, moreover, that exclusion of secular schools from 
receiving government subsidies should cease.** It was his opinion, 
based on unhappy experience, that propagation of knowledge ought 
to be freed of religious controls. He confided to Emerson his feel- 
ing that ‘‘all education is in England, and I think in America, so 
mixed up with religious matters, that it is a great difficulty.’ 

Today it is no easy matter to realize, amid opportunities for uni- 
versal secular education, that so recently as the 1850’s the very 
idea was being debated in Victorian circles. The ease with which 
Clough’s opinions might be dismissed as commonplace must not 
blind us to the fact that frequently they were radical in his own 
time. This ease owes itself, paradoxically, to the fact that time has 
borne out the soundness of Clough’s instincts. 

The chief bar to a true understanding of Clough appears to be 
merely that we lack from him a body of criticism such as Arnold 
left. Yet I think it would not be impossible to reconstruct Arnold’s 
principles on the basis of an amount of evidence equal to that which 
Clough has left us. It takes patience, care, and sympathy; but this 
is the business of criticism. Granted this effort, Clough will be seen 
to have held positive moral convictions and positive social attitudes 
and to have given them expression in his work as in his own life. 


49Poems (1895), p. 184. 

soLetter to J. P. Gell, July 13, 1844. 
5iLetter to C. E. Norton, February, 1854. 
527 bid. 

53Letter to Emerson, June 10, 1854. 


BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
JAMES THOMSON’S MINOR POEMS— MORE MANUSCRIPTS 


In Philological Quarterly, xv, 405-08, I discussed a manuscript 
of Thomson’s Elegy on Aikman and several manuscripts of his 
poems to his Amanda, Miss Elizabeth Young, ‘‘ Accept, loved 
Nymph, this tribute due’’ and ‘‘ Forever, Fortune, wilt thou prove. = 
Since that printing I have come upon three other manuscript texts 
of ‘‘Accept, loved Nymph.’’ 

In the Harvard College Library, shelf-mark Sum 139, is a printed 
Spring, half-title to page 50 inclusive. This is actually Signatures 
Bl-E1 of the Seasons small octavo 1744A.’ On a fly-leaf preceding 
the half-title Thomson has written and signed the eight verses of 
“Accept, loved Nymph,’’ headed ‘‘To Miss Young’’ and divided 
into two quatrains. The verses differ verbally from Robertson’s 
Oxford Edition of Thomson in reading: v.1 lov’d Young! / v.4 
Take [0 omitted] / v.6 an Heart / v.7 Thou fairest /. 

The frontispiece of Volume II of Tovey’s 1897 Aldine Edition 
of Thomson is a facsimile of the poem in the poet’s hand, signed by 
him. This is headed ‘‘To Miss Young, my dearest Amanda.’’ It 
varies verbally from the Oxford text only in reading, v.1 lov’d 
Young! 

I own a copy of the 1744A Seasons inscribed ‘‘From the Author’’ 
in what appears to be Thomson’s hand. On the reverse of page 
243 (the last printed page of the volume) our poem is written in 
faded ink in an apparently contemporary hand, seemingly too small 
and neat to be Thomson’s. It is headed ‘‘Lines to Amanda.’’ It 
varies verbally from the Oxford text in reading: v.1 Accept, dear 
nymph! a tribute due / v.2 To sacred friendship, and to you! / v.6 
Or, if a heart exalt /. 

Into the Spring (Oxford Edition vv. 483-88) and the Summer 
(Oxford Edition vv. 1401ff.) of each of the three 1744 editions of 
the Seasons Thomson introduced lines to Amanda—a procedure 
that accounts for the composition of our poem to be associated with 
a gift copy to Miss Young, and perhaps for his own writing of it 
on the leaf inserted in the front of the Harvard set of leaves of 


10n 1744A, 1744B, and 1744 Works Volume I, see my article in Englische 
Studien, vol. 72, pp. 221-26. 
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Spring taken from a 1744A Seasons —and possibly also for the 
entering of it at the end of my own 1744A Seasons that is inscribed 
**From the Author.’’ So, it would appear that our poem was writ. 
ten probably near June 19, 1744,? the date of the printing of the 
1744A Seasons, which in Englische Studien I have shown to ante. 
date the two other 1744 Scasons. The poem was first printed jn 
Buchan’s Essays on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun 
and the Poet Thomson, London, 1792, page 280. Apparently, only 
one of the lyrics by Thomson concerned with Miss Young was 
printed during his lifetime — namely, ‘‘Come, gentle god of soft 
desire,’’ which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 
1736, page 103. 

In two articles on Thomson and Lady Hertford,* which I over. 
looked in drawing up my notes, Professor Helen Sard Hughes has 
printed from the Alnwick MSS. some unpublished minor poems by 
Thomson, and variants of others. Among these is a version of 
Thomson’s poem on Aikman. In her second article Dr. Hughes 
called attention to a manuscript in Thomson’s hand offered for sale 
by Maggs Bros., in Catalogue 517, of ‘‘Hard is the fate of him who 
loves’’ with a second stanza not in the printed texts. This manu- 
script is now (October, 1942) in the possession of Mr. Walter M. 
Hill, of Chicago. 

All of these items are specimens of the manuscript copies that 
George, Lord Lyttelton, one of Thomson’s two executors, was warn- 
ing against when in the Preface to the 1750 four-volume Works, in 
which he himself was tampering with the poet’s texts,* he wrote: 
‘‘This edition of Mr. Thomson’s works was designed by him, and 
must be considered by the reader, as a collection of such of his 
works as he thought worth preserving, corrected and amended. If 
therefore any detached poems of his appeared in other collections, 
or are to be found in manuscript in private hands, they are such as 
his judgment rejected; and the publication of them in any future 
edition of his works, or otherwise, would be contrary to his will, 
and prejudicial to his memory.’’ This passage appears also in the 


2See also Léon Morel James Thomson, Sa Vie et Ses Guvres, Paris, 1895, 
p-. 139, and Thomson’s letters of 1743 (one to Miss Young from Lyttelton’s 
seat, Hagley), when he was revising the Seasons for the editions of 1744 
(Aldine Edition 1860, 1, xev-xcix). For the date of printing, see Woodfall’s 
ledger, Notes and Qucries, No. 292, June 2, 1855, p. 419. 

3Modern Philology, xxv, 439-68, and xxv, 468-70. See her The Gentle 
Hertford, New York, 1940. 

4See my ‘‘Thomson’s Seasons ‘Corrected and Amended,’ ’’ awaiting pub- 
lication in Journal of English and Germanic Philology. 
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Preface to the 1757 Works, which reproduce Lyttelton’s own 
‘‘amendments’’ of 1750. 


New London, Connecticut JOHN EDWIN WELLS 


JOHNSONIAN GENERALITY AND PHILOSOPHIC DICTION 
I 


In his review (Philological Quarterly, xx1, 211-13) of my book 
The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson, Mr. Arthur Friedman believes 
that the ‘‘generality’’ which I observed in Johnson’s abstract and 
‘‘philosophical’’ diction and the ‘‘generality’’ which I derived 
from Johnson’s requirement of ‘‘just representations of general 
nature’ have ‘‘little if anything in common but a word.’’ Our 
difference of opinion concerns a question perhaps sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant a short reply. By ‘‘just’’ Johnson doubtless 
meant true, accurate, faithful to nature (though it is not clear what 
he thought about truth of fiction; ef. my note 30, p. 97). The tulip 
should be found in a garden, not growing between the stones of 
Fleet Street. Man should be represented as he is, not fantastically. 
But a more important part of the phrase selected by Mr. Friedman 
is the word ‘‘general.’’ Johnson’s well-known phrase ‘‘the grandeur 
of generality’’ is more central to his doctrine. Not only must the 
tulip be represented faithfully, but, what is more crucial as an 
aesthetic principle, the poet should represent only so much of the 
tulip as serves to ‘‘recall the original to every mind.’’ His business 
is ‘‘to examine, not the individual, but the species.’’ He must treat 
human nature in its ‘‘abstracted and invariable state.’’ The streaks 
of the particular tulip under observation need not be, should not 
be, numbered. Human institutions peculiar to an ‘‘age or country’’ 
must be disregarded. This is the reiterated meaning of Johnson 
and of his friend and pupil Reynolds (as I hope I have adequately 
illustrated, p. 94). It is in keeping with Johnson’s interest in 
human character and morals, in what generally is and what ought 
to be. (Standards always involve generality.) It is in keeping with 
the prevailing eighteenth-century uniformitarian ideal. I have al- 
ready referred to the exposition of this ideal in A. O. Lovejoy’s 
well-known Great Chain of Being. The difficulties of this ideal are 
qualities of the ideal itself, not of my argument. The ideal is an 
exaggeration of one side of the unity-variety (universal-concrete) 
paradox which is latent in most metaphysical aesthetic discussion, 
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and Johnson at times (as I have noted, p. 95) betrayed his own 
sense of the incompleteness of his theory. I arrived at a conception 
of Johnson’s theory not, as Mr. Friedman writes, by ‘‘making” 
Johnson ‘‘inconsistent,’’ but in spite of the fact that Johnson was 
inconsistent. Like any aesthetic ideal, the “‘grandeur of generality” 
is difficult to defend consistently and even more difficult to put in 
practice. Johnson showed his basic allegiance to the ideal in em. 
phatic critical utterances and in his literary performance, where he 
did what other neo-classic theorists scarcely attempted. The ideal 
of generality finds its most complete realization and logical extreme 
in the essays of Johnson — both in their themes and in their style. 
If a tulip is of interest only as an example of a generality, then its 
character as tulip may be of less interest than its character as 
beautiful. The word ‘‘beauty”’ is likely to take the place of ‘‘tulip.”’ 
Johnson’s writing is marked by the relative infrequency of exam- 
ples or symbols like ‘‘tulip’’ and by the unelaborated, streakless 
character of such objects when they do appear. It is marked by an 
extreme thinness in the portrayal of contemporary English life. 
One does not go to the Rambler for a Sir Roger de Coverley, for 
London street-cries, theaters, or Mohocks. In place of such topics 
and such symbols and their appropriate vocabulary appear the 
pure qualities, the general and philosophic diction which I have 
treated. The Johnsonian parallels and antitheses are the frames 
that best accommodate the generalized thought and diction (pp. 43, 
96). It is in this sense that the ‘‘generality’’ of Johnson’s style 
has a real relation to the ‘‘generality’’ of his theory. The style is 
in the most literal sense the practical manifestation of the theory. 
The use of the word ‘‘generality’’ in the two contexts is based on 
more than analogy, and is certainly the furthest thing imaginable 
from a mere ambiguity, word-play, or pun. 

A second criticism of some importance concerns the source of 
Johnson’s ‘‘philosophic’’ diction. Mr. Friedman argues that the 
source should not be sought in the language of natural philosophy, 
because Johnson expressed disapproval of ‘‘terms of art.’’ Let me 
call attention to my distinction (pp. 109-10) between lower or vul- 
gar arts like seamanship and higher philosophical arts like chemis- 
try. Three facts may be stated: (1) Johnson said he disliked ‘‘terms 
of art,’’ even those of grammar, and he condemned examples from 
the vocabulary of seamanship and of commerce (pp. 107-8); (2) 
Johnson read books of medicine and chemistry and morals (pp. 
121-3); (3) Johnson used a polysyllabic, learned diction which 
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smacks strongly of such sciences, and at times he and his friends 
seem to be aware of the fact (pp. 109, 113, 121). In Rambler No. 
95 Johnson speaks of ‘‘the endeavour to mingle oil and water, or, 
in the language of chemistry, to amalgamate bodies of heterogeneous 
principles. ”’ This is a clear example which I previously overlooked. 


Yale University W. K. Wimsatt, JR. 


II 


The difference between Mr. Wimsatt’s interpretation of Johnson’s 
critical position and my own rests upon a fundamental difference in 
assumptions. Mr. Wimsatt assumes that one part of Johnson’s 
theory is the essential part and that anything said on the opposite 
side is a contradiction. I assume, on the other hand, that a critic 
such as Johnson — who shows throughout his writing that he is 
capable of careful distinctions, and who enunciated and employed 
his critical principles over a long period of years — would probably 
not be found, if examined in his own terms, either to advance an 
incomplete theory or to fall into the obvious contradictions that Mr. 
Wimsatt assumes. For Mr. Wimsatt the central part of Johnson’s 
theory can be largely reduced to ‘‘the ideal of generality,’’* and 
this ideal, being an exaggeration of one side of a paradox, ‘‘is diffi- 
cult to defend consistently and even more difficult to put into prac- 
tice.’’ I find, on the contrary, that no one simple principle can be 
made central in Johnson’s criticism, certainly not an ‘‘ideal of 
generality,’’ that his principles are employed consistently in his 
practical criticism, and that the greatest writers whom he discusses 
are found by him to have put his ideals into practice. Possibly I 
can make clear the difference between our interpretations by show- 
ing that Johnson’s requirement of ‘‘just representations of general 
nature’’ cannot be reduced to an ‘‘ideal of generality.’’ 

The requirement of ‘‘just representations of general nature’’ is, 
as Mr. Wimsatt rightly recognizes, a double requirement: it de- 
mands just representations and representations of general nature. 


1Throughout my discussion I have avoided using the phrase ‘‘the grandeur 
of generality,’’ for it seems to me misleading. It is true that Johnson thought 
that grandeur or sublimity could be attained by generality; as Mr. Wimsatt 
mentions in his book, ‘‘The metaphysicals fell short of the sublime because 
‘great thoughts are always general, and consist in positions not limited by 
exceptions, and in descriptions not descending to minuteness’’’ (p. 94). But 
it could hardly be argued that Johnson desired grandeur or sublimity in all 
writing ; the metaphysical poets, for example, are first criticized for falling short 
of the pathetic. See also Morley J. Mays, ‘‘Johnson and Blair on Addison’s 
Prose Style,’? SP, xxx1x (1942), 638-49. 
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And by just, as Mr. Wimsatt again recognizes, Johnson means 
‘‘true, accurate, faithful to nature’’ — or, more strictly, faithful to 
‘real life.’’ But Mr. Wimsatt goes astray in making the require. 
ment of just representations merely tangential and easily ignored, 
at the same time that he assumes the other requirement of imita- 
tions of general nature to be ‘‘more important’’ and ‘‘more een. 
tral.’’ Actually — unless one insists upon making Johnson incon. 
sistent — they are equally important in his criticism, for the poet’s 
representations must be true at once to ‘‘general nature’’ and to 
“‘real life.’’ These are contrary —though not contradictory — 
requirements which in practice can and must be reconciled by the 
greatest poets. Thus if we turn to the ‘‘Preface to Shakespeare,” 
we find that ‘‘Nothing can please many, and please long, but just 
representations of general nature’’ and that ‘‘ Shakespeare is above 
all writers, at least above all modern writers, the poet of nature’’: 


His characters are not modified by the customs of particular places. . . ; by 
the peculiarities of studies or professions... ; or by the accidents of transient 
fashions or temporary opinions: they are the genuine progeny of common 
humanity. . . . His persons act and speak by the influence of those general 
passions and principles by which all minds are agitated, and the whole system 
of life is continued in motion. In the writings of other poets a character is 
too often an individual; in those of Shakespeare it is commonly a species 
[Johnson on Shakespeare, pp. 11-12]. 


If this were all, one might agree that Johnson exaggerated one side 
of the antithesis. But he is equally clear on the other side. 


It will not easily be imagined how much Shakespeare excells in accommo- 
dating his sentiments to real life, but by comparing him with other authours. ... 
The theatre, when it is under any other direction, is peopled by such characters 
as were never seen, conversing in a language which was never heard, upon 
topicks which never arise in the commerce of mankind. But the dialogue of 
this authour is often so evidently determined by the incident which produces it, 
that it seems scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but to have been gleaned by 
—y selection out of common conversation, and common occurrences [pp. 
12-13]. 


Characters thus ample and general are not easily discriminated and pre- 
served, yet perhaps no poet ever kept his personages more distinct from each 
other [p. 13]. 


Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyperbolical or aggravated 
characters, by fabulous and unexampled excellence or depravity. . . . Shake- 
speare has no heroes; his scenes are occupied only by men, who act and speak 
as the reader thinks that he should himself have spoken or acted on the same 
occasion: Even when the agency is supernatural the dialogue is level with life 
[p. 14]. 


. . . he has been able to obtain an exact knowledge of many modes of life, 
and many casts of native disposition; to vary them with great multiplicity; 
to mark them by nice distinctions; and to shew them in full view by proper 
combinations [pp. 38-39]. 
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And Shakespeare, though not ‘‘numbering”’ the streaks of the tulip, 
does not portray it without streaks or without color: 

... he was an exact surveyor of the inanimate world; his descriptions have 
always some peculiarities, gathered by contemplating things as they really 
exist. . . . Shakespeare, whether life or nature be his subject, shews plainly, 


that he has seen with his own eyes; ... the ignorant feel his representations to 
be just, and the learned see that they are compleat [p. 39]. 


This second group of quotations suggests something very different 
from an ‘‘ideal of generality.’’ Nor are the two groups to be taken 
as contradictory; rather it was the great merit of Shakespeare, 
Johnson would seem to suggest, that he was able to reconcile two 
contrary ideals, for he is true to both general nature and real life. 
A great writer, as a great critic, does not exaggerate one side of an 
antithesis. 

If Johnson’s requirement of ‘‘just representations of general 
nature’ cannot be reduced to an ‘‘ideal of generality,’’ then there 
would seem to be little connection between his doctrine and his 
‘general and philosophic diction.’’ But however we interpret his 
doctrine, it would seem clear that representations of general nature 
would for Johnson in no way call for generality of style. If we 
again turn to the ‘‘Preface,’’ we find that Shakespeare’s language 
is praised almost entirely for its faithfulness to real life. It has 
already appeared that Shakespeare’s dialogue often seems ‘‘to have 
been gleaned by diligent selection out of common conversation’’ and 
that his characters ‘‘act and speak as the reader thinks that he 
should himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion.’’ If 
Johnson admired ‘‘generalized’’ diction, we might expect him to 
prefer Shakespeare’s tragedies to his comedies; but ‘‘His comedy 
pleases by the thoughts and the language, and his tragedy for the 
greater part by incident and action’”’ (p. 19). Finally, in his most 
extended remarks on style in the ‘‘Preface,’’ Johnson would seem 
to admire something very different from general and philosophic 
diction : 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation, a stile which never 
becomes obsolete, a certain mode of phraseology so consonant and congenial to 
the analogy and principles of its respective language as to remain settled and 
unaltered; this style is probably to be sought in the common intercourse of 
life, among those who speak only to be understood, without ambition of 
elegance. The polite are always catching modish innovations, and the learned 
depart from established forms of speech, in hope of finding or making better; 
those who wish for distinction forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right; 
but there is a conversation above grossness and below refinement, where pro- 


priety resides, and where this poet seems to have gathered his comick dialogue 
[pp. 19-20]. 
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66 


Concerning the sources of Johnson’s ‘‘philosophic’’ diction little 
more need be said. Mr. Wimsatt and I should agree (1) that John. 
son read books of natural philosophy (though whether before or 
after he formed his distinctive style is not clear) and (2) that he 
sometimes used words drawn from natural philosophy. But to 
make ‘‘books of natural philosophy’’ one of the two chief ‘‘ante. 
cedents of Johnson’s prose style’’ (p. 128) still seems to me gyb. 
ject to an initial improbability: his sources are found in the ‘‘terms 
of art’’ of which Johnson expressed particular disapproval. For it 
should be noticed that the distinction between higher and lower 
arts as proper sources for diction (pp. 109-10) is really Mr. Wim. 
satt’s and finds little support in anything Johnson has to say about 
style. 


University of Chicago ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 


ZELINDA AND VOITURE 


Some fifty years ago J. J. Jusserand' called the attention of 
students of prose fiction to what he terms the ‘‘best’’ of seventeenth 
century English anti-romances, entitled Zelinda* and described on 
the title-page as ‘‘An Excellent New Romance Translated from the 
French of Monsieur De Seudery By T. D., Gent.’’ In his discussion 
Jusserand points out first that Zelinda is not a translation of a work 
by Seudéry® and second that T. D. has drawn the plot for Zelinda 
from Vincent Voiture’s romance fragment, Histoire d’Alcidalis et 
Zélide. He observes also that T. D. treated Voiture’s plot ‘‘in a 
playful accent, and with an air of persiflage that reminds us of 
Byron’s tone when relating the adventures of Don Juan. It is 
Voiture indeed, but Voiture turned inside-out.’” 

These comments, which have been accepted without question by 
two later scholars,* leave something to be desired on three points; 


1In The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare, transl. Elizabeth Lee 
(London, 1890), pp. 408-11. This edition, revised and enlarged by the author, 
takes precedence over Le roman au temps de Shakespeare (Paris, 1887). 

2T. D., Gent., Zelinda (London, 1676), in Modern Novels, vit, 1-127. 

3It is barely possible that Zelinda was falsely attributed to Seudéry because 
of the similarity between its title and Mlle de Seudéry’s Célinte (Paris, 1661). 

4Voiture mentions in his letters writing this Histoire as early as 1633, but 
the work was first printed in Les (uvres de Monsieur de Voiture, 7th edition 
(Paris, 1665), pp. 55-119. 

5J. J. Jusserand, op. cit., p. 409. 

6Cf. Charlotte Morgan, ‘‘The Rise of the Novel of Manners,’’ Columbia 
University Studies in English (New York, 1911), p. 39; and Ernest A. Baker, 
The History of the English Novel (London, 1929), 111, 100-02. 
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first, Jusserand does not make clear the relation of the French and 
English texts; second, his statement that T. D. burlesques Voiture’s 
plot is at least partly inaccurate ; and third, he fails to mention the 
unmistakable evidence for believing that Voiture furnished T. D. 
with the impetus for turning Zelinda into a romance burlesque. 

A detailed comparison of the texts of Zelinda and the incomplete 
Histoire d’Alcidalis et Zélide reveals (1) that the first seventy-nine 
of the one hundred and twenty-seven pages of Zelinda are a serious 
but mediocre and slightly curtailed translation of the whole of the 
fragmentary Histoire, (2) that in those seventy-nine pages T. D.’s 
several interpolations total no more than about three dozen lines, 
all of them serious and in keeping with the tone of Voiture’s writ- 
ing, and (3) that T. D. begins his burlesquing only when he 
reaches the end of the Voiture fragment and finds himself faced 
with the task of completing the story. Hence the observation that 
“It is Voiture indeed, but Voiture turned inside-out’’ is inaccurate 
and misleading. 

But even more noteworthy in Jusserand’s observations on Zelinda 
is his mistaking the sprightly wit of Voiture in the translation of a 
serious portion of the Histoire d’Alcidalis et Zélide for the ‘‘ playful 
accent’”’ and ‘‘air of persiflage’’ of the burlesquer T..D. The French 
scholar cites one illustrative passage from Zelinda which is a literal 
translation of lines in Voiture’s work.? His patent confusion tends 
to confirm the belief of the present writer, based on more tangible 
evidence, that T. D. received the suggestion for completing Zelinda 
as a burlesque from Voiture’s own treatment of his romance. 

Voiture seems clearly to have begun the Histoire as a serious 
venture. That one should find on occasion an ingeniously wrought 
comparison is only natural in the writing of a man who by the 
sheer brilliance of his wit won a favored position in the outstanding 
salon of his day. And certainly the style which he employs gen- 
erally is a restrained one compared with that used by Gomberville, 
La Calprenéde, and Seudéry in their seriously written heroico- 
historical romances. 

But what Voiture wrote in the pages of his Histoire just prior to 
his abandoning the romance is, however, another matter. The Al- 
cidalis-Zélide story, dedicated to Mlle de Rambouillet, seems to 
have been undertaken largely for the diversion of the Rambouillet 
family; at least Voiture does not hesitate to address mother and 


7Cf. J. J. Jusserand, op. cit., p. 410, and V. Voiture, Les Huvres de Monsieur 
de Voiture (Paris, 1745), 11, 329. 
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daughter directly at intervals in the course of the narrative. Partie. 
ularly in the closing pages of the fragment do these auctorial asides 
occur frequently, each in an increasingly playful tone.’ Quite 
definitely Voiture is losing interest in his romance as a serious nar. 
rative, but to this point he has confined his pert observations to the 
chatty asides. 

Finally, as though it were a parting shot at the tedium of the 
serious romance, Voiture allows his anti-roman humour to intrude 
on the narrative itself, in the next to the last paragraph of the frag. 
ment. The situation is a favorable one. Alcidalis, the hero, is in a 
darkened bedchamber on his knees pouring out his love to a lady 
whom he supposes to be his beloved Zélide, when the lady’s jealous 
old husband suddenly enters, having returned unexpectedly from a 
hunting trip. The hero makes a successful hasty exit, but not until 
Voiture in propria persona has petulantly denounced the unhappy 
turn of affairs. 


Il me déplait extrémement qu’il soit venu si hors de temps. Car j’eusse été 
bien-aise de voir ce que la Duchesse efit répondu dans 1’étonnement, ot vraisem- 
blablement elle étoit, de ce qu’elle venoit d’entendre. Je le trouve fort 
facheux d’étre arrivé en cette occasion, & si j’eusse fait l’histoire par dépit, 
je l’eusse fait... .9 


After reading these final lines of Voiture, T. D., who had main- 
tained throughout the translation a strictly serious attitude toward 
the Histoire, apparently saw clearly a course he might follow in con- 
cluding the unfinished romanee,’® and so altering Voiture’s last line 
to read ‘‘and had I made the Story, Alcidalis should have made 
him — what the Dutchess pleased,’’* T. D. accepted Voiture’s invi- 
tation for burlesque and began his rollicking mock-heroie ending.” 


The University of Virginia C. W. MILLER 


8V. Voiture, op. cit., 11, 333-34, 334, 335, 335. T. D., interested apparently 
in sustaining the serious tone of Voiture’s Histoire, translates only one of these 
asides, and that an isolated, very complimentary one occurring early in the 
narrative. 

9V. Voiture, op. cit., 11, 339. 

10T. D.’s burlesque conclusion to Zelinda reveals no indebtedness to Antoine 
Desbarres’ serious Conclusion de l’histoire d’Alcidalis et de Zélide (Paris, 
1668). 

11T, D., Gent., op. cit., 80. 

12It is of interest to note that the closing Voiture passage which gave T. D. 
his cue for burlesque is omitted in an eighteenth century English translation of 
Voiture’s Histoire which contains the serious continuation of the romance by 
Monsieur Desbarres. Cf. The Works of Monsieur Voiture, ed. J. Ozell (London, 
1736), 91. 
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THE MEANING OF SILEX SCINTILLANS 


The meaning of the title Silex Scintillans and the aptness with 
which it describes the contents of Henry Vaughan’s finest volume of 
poetry is not generally recognized.’ L. C. Martin has cited, without 
comment, a close parallel to Silex Scintillans in the De Arte Volun- 
tatis of I. E. Nieremberg, a translation of which by Vaughan is 
dated only two years after the first edition of Silex Scintillans in 
1650. Nieremberg’s Latin reads: ‘‘Subsiliunt é plagis quaedam 
animo diuinae luces, velut scintillae é silice afflicto.’’®? The verbal 
similarity and the strong probability of Vaughan’s knowledge, even 
in 1650, of the passage in question offer convincing evidence that 
Nieremberg must have at least contributed to Vaughan’s choice of 
Silex Scintillans as the title for his first book of religious poems. 
Even more striking, however, is the exactness with which Silex 
Scintillans, understood in the light of this passage from Nieremberg, 
describes the occasion of Vaughan’s poems. During the period be- 
tween the completion of his first volume of poems, Olor Iscanus, 
probably about 1647, and the publication of Sidex Scintillans in 
1650, a spiritual conversion took place in Vaughan’s life which 
turned his thinking from secular to religious channels;* and it is 
to this period of change that Silex Scintillans refers. The poems 
are themselves the divine rays, the sparks from the afflicted flint, 
which have been called forth from Vaughan’s soul by his spiritual 
ordeal. 

But the symbol of the flashing flint is not limited to the work of 
Nieremberg and the Vaughans. It is used also by Paracelsus, whose 
work was probably known to Henry Vaughan, either directly or 
through his brother Thomas. Paracelsus writes: 

POrrd aequé etiam intelligendum iam est, quomodo essentié suam quoduis 


recipiat. Hoe rei nulli cOparari aptilts potest qua igni, qui ex duro silice 
elicitur inflamans ‘ac ardens praeter omnem cognitionem naturalem. Sicut ergo 


1Ralph M. Wardle (‘‘Thomas Vaughan’s Influence on Henry Vaughan,’’ 
PMLA, 11 [1936], 941) has shown that a passage containing the symbol of the 
flint from the works of Thomas Vaughan may indicate the interpretation of 
the engraved emblem which appeared on the title-page of the 1650 edition of 
Silex Scintillans. Mr. Wardle, however, makes no mention of the relationship 
of this symbol to the actual poetry; and he is almost certainly mistaken in 
attributing the invention of the image of the flashing flint to either Thomas 
or Henry Vaughan. 

2The Works of Henry Vaughan (ed. L. C. Martin, Oxford, 1914), 1, 694. 

3See the Dictionary of National Biography (ed. Sidney Lee, New York, 
1899), Lv, 165. The completeness of the change is shown by Vaughan’s 
denunciation of his early secular poems in the 1655 preface to Silex Scintillans 
(Works, 11, 390). 
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absconditus iste ignis oritur, & in operationem abit: eidem omnino forma ac 
specie essentia etia in naturam ducitur.t 
This passage contains, although not in Henry Vaughan’s phrase. 
ology, the symbolic image of the flaming flint; moreover, it sug- 
gests a precise and accurate interpretation of the nature of the 
poems in Silex Scintillans. The whole underlying theme of 
Vaughan’s poetic message is the soul’s search for its pure and orig. 
inal state. His poems are the thoughts which leap like fire from 
the flint, and which he describes in Man in Darkness as ‘‘Stars, the 
Scintillations and lightnings of the soul struggling with darke. 
nesse.’’> 

The point which I wish to emphasize is not that Henry Vaughan 
necessarily made use of either of the probable sources indicated for 
the title Silex Scintillans. He may have drawn upon some other, 
unidentified source. Jn his choice of the title, however, he does seem 
to be following the usual practice of his poetry in selecting, not 
inventing, the rich and complex symbol of the flashing flint, which 
had been used earlier by Nieremberg and by Paracelsus, and which 
suggests both the occasion — a period of spiritual unrest — and the 
nature —the soul’s search for its original purity —of his most 
significant poetry. 


University of Tennessee Barn Stewart 


RABELAIS AND IVLIVS EXCLVSUS 


In the abundant anti-Papal literature of the Reformation era 
there are few passages better known than Rabelais’ chapters about 
the island of Papimany in Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk. iv, chs. 
48-54; a ‘‘particularly deep thrust,’’ as Coleridge termed them.’ 
These chapters, as the commentators observe, reflect Rabelais’ in- 
dignation, and his country’s, at the policies of Pope Julius III, 
who had been in bitter conflict with the French government. But 
I have not seen it noted that there are affinities between the descrip- 
tion of Papimany and a very celebrated attack on another and more 


4Philosophiae ad Athenienses, Text V: Opera Omnia (Geneva, 1658), 11, 252. 
The Philosophiac was available in both Latin and the original German in a 
number of editions before 1650. Henry Vaughan speaks of Paracelsus in his 
translation of Hermetical Physick from the Latin of Henry Nollius (Works, ul, 
548). For a discussion of the Vaughans’ probable knowledge of Paracelsus 
see Wilson O. Clough, ‘‘Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy,’’ 
PMLA, (1933), 1114-1115. 

5 Works, 1, 169. 

1Table Talk and Omniana, Oxford, 1917, p. 116. 
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famous, or infamous, Pope Julius, the Second of that name. That at- 
tack is the brilliant and audacious dialogue Iulius Exclusus by 
Erasmus (1517). Disregarding other resemblances between the two 
works, I wish to call attention to one part of Zulius Exclusus that 
suggests the very ground of the Papimanes’ delusions. Those in- 
nocents, who are beside themselves with joy at meeting Panurge, 
because he has actually beheld Popes with his own eyes, reverence 
the Pope and the Papal decretals so extremely because they are 
plissfully ignorant of the true state of Papal morality and the gov- 
ernance of the Church. Consider now the following speech of Julius 
TI in Julius Exclusus, especially the portion italicized. Julius is ex- 
plaining to St. Peter the difference between Christians and ‘‘bar- 
barians,’’ i.e., people who live at a distance from Rome: 


Atque huiusmodi permulta sunt alia, in quibus nobis non conuenit eum bar- 
baris. Proinde cum iam simus tam dissimili vitae instituto, procul arcendi sunt a 
nostris mysteriis, magis suspecturi si nesciant. Nam si semel intellexerint arcana 
curiae nostrae, protinus euulgant, et nescio quo pacto ad vitia reprehendenda 
sunt oculatissimi; scribunt maledicentissimas ad suos litteras; clamitant passim 
apud nos non esse sedem Christi, sed sentinam Satanae; de me disputant, num 
sic assecutus pontificium, sic viuens, pro Pontifice sim habendus; atque ita 
primum minuunt nostram apud ignotos sanctitatis opinionem, simul et auctori- 
tatem, qui ante nihil de nobis audierant, nisi quod Christi vicem gereremus, et 
prozimam atque adeo parem Deo potestatem teneremus. Atqui his e rebus in- 
tolerabilis Ecclesiae Christianae iactura nascitur: dispensationes et pauciores 
et minoris vendimus; minor census redit ex episcopatibus et sacerdotiis et ab- 
batiis; vulgus, si quid exigitur, malignius dat; breuiter, vndecunque parcior 
quaestus et steriliores nundinae; postremo fulmina quoque nostra minus ac 
minus horrent. Quod si semel eo processerint audaciae vt dicant sceleratum 
Pontificem nihil agere, ac fulmen minasque contempserint, nobis ad famem 
plane redierit res. Quod si procul abfuerint (ita ingenium est barbarorum), 
impensius venerabuntur, nosque litteris commode scriptis ex animi sententia 
rem geremus.2 


Rabelais’ picture of the Papimanes delineates precisely the sort 
of persons Julius would have chosen as ideal subjects. That his 
chapters seem an elaboration of Julius’ words may be merely a co- 
incidence, to be sure; but there are two facts that suggest it may 
be something more: first, Erasmus’ satire was so widely circulated 
(there were at least fifteen editions of it between 1517 and 1552,°* 
when the complete fourth book of Gargantua and Pantagruel ap- 
peared) that a man of Rabelais’ tastes could hardly have overlooked 
it; secondly, if he had heard that it was from the pen of Erasmus, 
as everyone else had,* he would have read it with the more appre- 


2Erasmi Opuscula, ed. Wallace K. Ferguson, The Hague, 1933, pp. 106-7. 

8The editions are listed ibid., pp. 55-60. 

4Erasmus never admitted the authorship of Iulius Exclusus, and in fact 
tried hard to deny it without lying, but there is no doubt that it is his. For 
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ciation, for he venerated the humanist,’ and his book is full of reco}. 
lections of Erasmus’ writings, especially the Adagia and the Co). 
loquia.® It is not inconceivable that Iulius Exclusus gave him the 
idea for his chapters 48-54, at least for 48. 


Ithaca, New York C. R. THompson 


a summary of the evidence see Ferguson, pp. 42-8, and the works there cited, 

sie educasti, sic castissimis diuinae tuae doctrinae vberibus vsque 
aluisti vt, quidquid sum et valeo, tibi id vni acceptum ni feram, hominum 
emnium qui sunt aut aliis erunt in annis ingratissimus sim.’’ Opus Episto. 
larum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P. 8. Allen, Oxford, 1906 —, x, 130, 19- 
15. 

6See the notes to the Oxford World’s Classics reprint of the Urquhart and 
Motteux translation, 1934, passim; L. Thuasne, Etudes sur Rabelais, Paris, 
1904, pp. 27-157. Julius became for Erasmus a symbol of what a Pope should 
not be, and consequently we frequently find allusion to him in Erasmus’ works; 
see Erasmi Opera Omnia, ed. J. Clericus, Leyden, 1703-06, 1, 86D-87B; 1, 553E, 
775E-778E, 970D-E; 1v, 484D-485A, 608B, 634B-C, 635A, 636C-D, 684C-D; y, 
485-D, 898B-899C; vi, 455F-456E; 1x, 360F-361E, 370C; x, 1653F. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Shakespeare and Other Masters, by E. E. Stoll. Harvard University Press, 
1940, pp. xv + 430. 


If Professor Stoll’s position, that Shakespeare was neither psychologist nor 
philosopher, but poet and dramatist, required further demonstration, no such 
necessity can exist after this book. The thirteen studies collected here form a 
series of variations upon the theme of Art and Artifice in Shakespeare. New 
analogies are discovered, old ones elaborated, and Professor Stoll’s whole 
theory thoroughly reargued, now on familiar and again on novel ground. Al- 
though the burden of repetition is occasionally great, the distinction with 
which Professor Stoll has here presented his case makes this his most sub- 
stantial book. 

Particularly valuable is the essay, ‘‘The Dramatic Texture in Shakespeare.’’ 
In its forty-eight pages of analysis Professor Stoll expounds more completely 
and persuasively than elsewhere his view of the poetic, conventional, and un- 
psychological structure of Shakespearean tragedy. Equally interesting is the 
attack embodied in several studies on the philosophical interpretation of 
tragedy. In ‘‘Reconciliation in Tragedy,’’ Professor Stoll opposes the view 
that the greatest dramatists offer any real philosophical or religious solace 
to the audience. Hybris, he asserts, is an overworked formula. This attitude 
is developed in the chapter, ‘‘ The Tragic Fallacy, So-Called,’’ into an effective 
answer to the popular but shoddy explanation that the dearth of tragedy upon 
our stage is the result of the spiritual poverty of our time. 

Much in the book is fresh, forceful, witty, but one cannot acquiesce in all 
that Professor Stoll advances. As in the past, the attempt to draw a clear 
line between drama and psychology remains debatable. A stirring scene in 
I Henry 1V combines psychology of a sort with high dramatic effect. Why 
does King Henry brush aside Hal’s first two replies to his reprimand? The 
dramatic and, of course, more important reason is that the scene must rise to 
the heroic level ‘of Hal’s last speech, but Henry’s abusive tirade is motivated 
within the play by the fact that Hal responds to his scolding as most boys 
would, first with attempted self-justification and then with his sullen, ‘‘I shall 
hereafter, my thrice gracious lord, Be more myself.’’ The mature history 
plays are built upon this fusion of psychology and dramatic effect. Given a 
story, Shakespeare clothed it in characters who make the narratives explicable 
and interesting. Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus conform 
to the same method. In none of them is motivation scrupulously developed; in 
all of them, as in the four great tragedies, the psychological motives are ade- 
quate to the dramatic need for them. 

One of the excellences of Professor Stoll’s criticism is his insistence on the 
nobility of Shakespeare’s heroes. Still one may demur at the theory fre- 
quently stated that the tragic hero cannot be morally responsible for the deeds 
of violence he commits because such guilt would destroy the complete and 
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constant harmony which must subsist between him and his audience. Shake. 
speare wins our sympathy for Macbeth, but is it possible to absolve him, as 
Professor Stoll does, of all responsibility for his crimes because he was super- 
naturally solicited by three witches and naturally by his wife? There are foy 
indications that the Elizabethans especially desired a blameless hero, or, for 
that matter, that we do either. In most tragedy we feel some revulsion from 
as well as attraction to the protagonist. Antigone is admirable for her reyer. 
ence and courage, but we could not feel so keenly her pathos as death looms 
immediately before her had we not been repelled by her harshness in rejecting 
Ismene. To ignore King Lear’s pride and wrath is to minimize his pathetic 
attempts to restrain his temper as he fences with Goneril and Regan. Hamlet 
delays, though he is not to be censured therefore, and suffers as a consequence, 
Othello, who believed himself the man whom passion could not move, knows 
himself better at the end. These human, hence psychological, situations are no 
less moving than the artificial ones Professor Stoll postulates, and it is less 
difficult to imagine Shakespeare’s conceiving his plays in some such terms 
than as tissues of dramatic conventions. 

Our debt to Professor Stoll is great. More than anyone else he has freed 
us from the romantic incubus of motive-hunting and forced us to look at the 
dramatie spectacle before us. It is, therefore, doubly unfortunate that his 
explanation often impoverishes that spectacle. 


University of Iowa Rurus Putwey 


Plato on the Trial and Death of Socrates: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, 
Translated into English with an Introduction and Prefatory Notes, by 
Lane Cooper. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1941. Pp. 200; $2.00. 


This book is another of those rare gifts —a satisfying English translation of 
a foreign classic. The scholar who diligently applies his talent to the task of 
translating a literary classic into a tongue so widely used as the English per- 
forms a notable service for humanity. This is particularly true when that 
scholar is one who, like Professor Cooper, not only can, but inevitably must, 
incorporate into his rendering the fruits of many years of expert scholarship 
and teaching. Men will have respect also for his opinion about the inadequacies 
of any translation and his advice to seek a solid foundation in the understand- 
ing of Plato’s thought by learning to read him in his original tongue (Preface, 
viii-ix). As an illustration of this, Professor Cooper’s own rather clear trans- 
lation (p. 30) of Euth. 10, b-e might be cited; the lucidity of the original 
Greek in this passage makes any English translation seem labored and confus- 
ing in comparison. Reference to the original text has been made easy for the 
user of this book by the inclusion of the Greek page numerals in the margins. 

The book consists of a preface, a list of significant dates in Greek history, 
an introduction, the translation of the four dialogues with a prefatory note to 
each, a brief list of books for the study of Plato, and an index. In the intro- 
duction is compressed a remarkably sane and pregnant treatment of literary 
species, and the position of the Platonic dialogues in those species. ‘‘The 
dialogues of Plato are the most eminent specimens of their kind throughout 
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the history of Western letters,’’ says Professor Cooper (p. 7), and he defends 
the Aristotelian view that the dialogue is poetry and contains the essential 
constituents of logos, ethos, dianoia, and lexis. In the prefatory notes imme- 
diately preceding the translation of each dialogue the translator issues warm 
and beckoning invitations to study the treatises by discussing the theme of 
each, its universal worth, its value in present-day America (e.g., pp. 81f), and 
the similarity of its lofty ideals to those of Christianity. There is satisfaction, 
moreover, in finding that Professor Cooper, an illustrious literary scholar who 
admires the loftiness of much of pagan thought, makes several declarations 
about the superiority of Biblical doctrines (pp. vii, 18, 82). 

The dialogues are translated into a clear and simple English idiom which 
retains much of the vigor and conversational tone of the original Greek. There 
is frequent use of ‘‘don’t,’’ ‘‘shouldn’t,’’ and ‘‘isn’t.’? But the translator 
has avoided both stylistic floridity and a tone of flippancy. The modernity of 
the translation might be illustrated by the rendering of tiva as ‘‘So-and-so’’ 
(p. 20), Avowtedoi as ‘*it paid me’’ (p. 55), tov Adyov xeeittw 
as ‘‘to make the worse case win’’ (p. 56), and— what might possibly seem 
to be taking a little too much liberty with the Greek idiom — Hga dmévai as 
‘¢be off this minute’’ (p. 39). Occasionally, however, a more formal expres- 
sion forces itself upon the translator, so that we find, e.g., 5oEev translated 
‘‘methought’’ (p. 49), aévovg ‘‘veritable rounds of toils 
heroic”? (p. 55), xoAAG xal ‘‘many things and fine’’ (p. 55), od y’ 
évexa. ‘‘for no great thrift in time’’ (p. 74), 
‘‘to talk as little as may be’’ (p. 118), &Aov ‘‘guerdon’’ (p. 188), and ta 
toita doneg éxgdew ‘charm his thought wit) suchlike minstrelsy’’ 
(p. 188). 

The translation ‘‘not know enough about what goes on in Hades’’ (p. 63) 
for ovx eiéd>s ixav@c> implies an obligation to know more; ‘‘not know very 
much’? would be more accurate. The use of the word ‘‘sift’’ for éEetato 
and for 2A¢yyw in the phrases ‘‘ will question him and sift him’’ (p. 64), and 
‘there will be more inquisitors to sift you’’ (p. 75), is uncommon and somewhat 
jarring in its effect. On page 74 the idiom nav xoveiv occurs three times: in 
line 12 the translation should be ‘‘to say and do anything in order to escape’’ 
rather than ‘‘to say and do all things in order to escape.’’ The former mean- 
ing is given the same phrase in lines 23-24 and 28 in the translations ‘‘ by 
using every means’’ and ‘‘to do and say anything whatever.’’ The last 
sentence of the Apology is translated ‘‘which of us goes to meet the better 
lot is hidden from all unless it be known to God.’’ This seems to leave the 
question open as to whether or not it is known to God, whereas the words 
in the Greek text xavti tH dem express an exception to 
the universal negative which precedes them, and should be translated ‘‘except.’’ 
‘‘Rotten spot’’ (p. 23) for cadgdc is literal enough, but a bit discordant. The 
oath pa Aia is in nearly every instance translated ‘‘by heaven’’ (e.g., pp. 
22, 49, 60, 119, 132, 144); ‘HedxAetc is translated ‘‘good heavens’’ (p. 21); 
in the ease of vj tiv ‘Heav (p. 58) and vy tov xiva (p. 54) the literal trans- 
lations are given. In view of the fact that in his prefatory note to the 
Apology (p. 47) Professor Cooper comments upon the importance of Socrates’ 
oaths, it would seem desirable to translate all of them literally. 
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Since there are some explanatory foot-notes to the translations (pp. - 
148, 166, 192), many readers might have appreciated a few more, e, g., 
page 84 about the ship ‘‘on whose arrival I must die?’’, on page 93 + Sa 
training in ‘‘musie and gymnastic,’’? and on page 95 about ‘Hellenic or 
Barbarian. ’’ 

There is an obvious misprint on page 103, line 3: a as elsewhere his 
dialogue, his dialogues, may be seen... .’’ 

The format of the book is attractive, with clear type on an excellent grade 
of non-glare paper. 


The State University of Iowa Oscar E. NYBAKKEN 


Epic Suggestion in the Imagery of the Waverley Novels, by Christabel F. Fiske, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. $2.50. 


From the very first, Scott has been held comparable to Homer; for example, 
by Christopher North, John Keble, F. D. Maurice, Edward Fitzgerald, Emer- 
son, Taine, Maurice Hewlett, John Buchan, G. E. Woodberry; Balzac called him 
‘*the Homer of the modern novel,’’ and even the hostile George Borrow spoke 
of him as ‘‘ greater than Homer.’’ Professor Hillhouse in The Waverley Novels 
and Their Critics says ‘‘it is not surprising that the current defenders of Scott 
should continue the old laudatory comparisons with Homer.’’ It is the wish 
of Professor Fiske that ‘‘the average educated reader should have the word 
Homeric as securely established in his Scott-terminology as the word romantic,”’ 
and should recognize in Scott ‘‘as fascinating a guide (‘List mortals, if your 
ears be true’!) back into the man-challenging world of Homeric saga as into 
the ‘forlorn faery lands’ of mediaeval romance.’’ These statements, both from 
the concluding sentence of the book, illustrate its approach and style. As 
evidence of the need for this work, the author mentions that one acquaintance 
*¢yemarked, with a touch of surprised interest, in response to a casual refer- 
ence of mine to his heroic imagery, that she had always thought of Scott as a 
‘romantic’.’’ On the contrary, argues Professor Fiske, the ‘‘epic strain in 
Scott’s character’’ is demonstrated by his ‘‘Clan-Nationalism’’ (‘‘epie tone’’ 
is given by a mingling of ‘‘national feeling with religious fanaticism’’); by 
his ‘‘utilitarian’’ attitude towards Nature (e.g. ‘‘he had to go out to shoot 
a crow to procure the quill wherewith to write’’) ; by the ‘‘solid substratum of 
historie fact’’ (like ‘‘the background of Beowulf’’ where ‘‘we find vivid ex- 
pression,’’ she says, of ‘‘incipient national sentiment’’ where ‘‘Swede fights 
Geat, and Geat fights Frank’’); and by the fact that his prose is so rhythmic 
that one passage has been arranged, by Buchan, in the form of a ballad stanza. 
Moreover, Scott found limself in the presence of the epic situation, ‘‘in which 
a virile but less civilized race comes into contact with one more advanced 
culturally. The Dorians against the Mycenaeans, the Teutons against the 
Romans, the Highlanders against the Lowlanders.’’ 

The greater portion of this study is taken up with a listing of figures of 
speech from Scott’s novels, often side by side with passages from Homer — 
always in the Lang-Leaf-and-Myer or Butcher-and-Lang translations which 
they closely resemble (or vice versa?). At the back is a ‘‘Reference Outline 
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of Ancient Epic Materials and Traits Involved’’ which, as the preface states, 
‘‘will bring the reader into immediate and vital contact with the chief in- 
terest of the book.’’ We may quote the portion of this beginning at the top 
of the second page under ‘‘ii Birds,’’ and continuing: 


Winged (words) v. Man 
Wingless (words) Child 

iii, Fish scattering sand 
caught on hook weeping salt tears 
netted on beach .Cinder wife 

iv. Insects speaking trippingly 
Bees Girl 
Fly in golden attire 
Gadfly Man 
Grasshopper boiling cauldron 
Locusts (having) 
Wasps a dream 


a thought 


The author remarks that ‘‘The reptiles in the Homeric poems do not appear 
much in the figurative imagery.’’ But why are the following cited as ‘‘epic’’? 
Can a man touch pitch and no be defiled? Rob Roy. 
If the kirk be ower muckle, we can sing mass in the quire. Redgauntlet. 
For a Tory you have nourished a find sprig of a whiggery in your 
bosom. The Antiquary. 
A volley of Latin superlatives: Scelestissima — nequissima — spur- 
cissima, ete. Guy Mannering. 


This last is given as one of the three ‘‘most interesting instances’’ of ‘‘our 
old kenning, the ‘shower of missiles’.’’ The other two are ‘‘A volley of 
Billingsgate oaths’’ and ‘‘A volley of astrological terms.’’ 

The book transcribes a considerable amount of good material, but it seems 
to me that this kind of work is not completed until it has been subjected to 
more thorough critical consideration. For instance, the phrase ‘‘are gone 
wool-gathering’’ is listed to illustrate ‘‘Scott’s Individual Mood or Idiosyn- 
erasy,’’ but actually it is a phrase which others besides Scott have used. The 
author concludes that there is in Scott’s novels ‘‘an appreciable percentage 
of figurative imagery of genuine epic color,’’? but gives us no percentage 
figures. The section called ‘‘Conclusion’’ is concerned with ‘‘This figurative 
World-at-large, serving as balanced background for his World-in-Simile.’’ It 
ends with the confidence that were Scott living today, ‘‘we should find, one 
morning, in some ardent tract or tale of his, the obvious international slogan- 
metaphor, the Brotherhood of Man —that metaphor that now seems withering 
into utter sterility — springing again, for us his readers, into new and vibrant 
life.’’ Internationalism was listed on the first page of this book as ‘‘romantic’’ 
in opposition to Scott’s epic nationalism. 

For the most part, figures of speech are collected from the novels wherever 
they may be found, and classified under topics — after a method that used to 
be familiar to graduate students. Only once is an individual novel made the 
subject of extended analysis, and it is here that this study seems to me weakest. 
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For the Old-Testament diction in Old Mortality is treated as an illustration of 
Scott’s epic ‘‘tone and color.’’ I should say, rather, it is a dramatic recreation 
of the diction and rhythms of the Puritans — of whose ‘‘Hebraism’’ Scott hag 
here given us a picture unsurpassed in our historical literature. The fact that 
the Puritans (and their opponents) spoke in language drawn from the King 
James translation of the Bible—she cites for example a_ reference to 
Nebuchadnezzar, who ruled a city about as far from the epic way of life as 
New York — does not prove that Scott’s own style was Homeric. What it does 
show is that Scott can perform a function which made Homer valuable to the 
Greeks — he helps us to know ourselves by teaching us, wisely and pleasantly, 
our cultural origins. But Scott’s heroic purpose is ignored, for this is not a 
historical study, nor a critical discussion of the novels it mines for rich ore, 
It is concerned rather with what some have called ‘‘literature as such.’’ 


University of Iowa JosEPH E. Bakr 


The Mind of a Poet: A Study of Wordsworth’s Thought with Particular 
Reference to ‘‘The Prelude.’’ By Raymond Dexter Havens. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1941. Pp. xviii + 670. 


All who are interested in Wordsworth should feel grateful for this work, the 
fruit of studies by the author dispersed through some fifteen years. The book 
is in two Parts. Part I, covering 265 of the total of 688 pages, consists of ten 
chapters — several drawn partly from earlier printings— on the Matter of 
Factness of Wordsworth, and on Passion, The Ministry of Fear, Solitude, 
Silence and Loneliness, Animism, Nature, Anti-Rationalism, Mystic Experience, 
Religion, and Imagination, as manifested or dealt with in his works. Each 
chapter is followed by notes documenting or clarifying the text. Part II, 374 
pages, is a detailed comprehensive commentary on the Prelude. An analytical 
index of some 30 pages is appended. 

The complicated materials dealt with in Part I are well organized. The 
discussions are so conducted as to maintain the realization that the features of 
the poet’s constitution and practice dealt with at the point in question are to 
be justly appreciated only as essential and, except for discussion, inseparable 
parts of those treated elsewhere. The book manifests persistent and notably 
successful effort to make clear what the author means. Abstract and complex 
matters are presented in definite and concrete terms, frequently with repeti- 
tion, and also with orienting and clarifying pertinent quotation from writers 
in various fields. Distinctly commendable in the face of current tendencies is 
an absence of conjecture, vaporing, and little-authenticated opinionative asser- 
tion. The book is concerned not with what Wordsworth was not and did not 
do, but with what he was and did. Moreover, it acutely discerns, and on 
occasion observes, the necessity to distinguish in the poet’s verses the literal 
recording of actual earlier experience from expression born of his later theoriz- 
ing. The presentation is discriminating, but not arbitrarily selective. It ex- 
hibits intimate familiarity with the considerations offered by other critics, and 
a readiness to recognize and to admit objections. Who differs may know 
always what materials or sources the author’s advancements are based on or 
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are derived from. Each feature of the discussions is rested on an unusually 
inclusive body of citations of what the poet himself said. The interpretations 
of what he said are regulated by common-sense, and often very forcefully by 
the testimony of general practical experience — the last, unhappily, too little 
regarded in literary and biographical criticism, as elsewhere. 

Part II, some 370 pages, maintains the practices of the first Part, and at 
appropriate points relates itself to the discussions in that Part. It consists of 
an introduction followed by notes covering the Prelude book by book, and in 
some sections almost line by line, making up a comprehensive particularized 
body of elucidation and commentary that is directly illuminating and suggestive. 
The notes are based on inclusion of possible difficulties, rather than on selection 
in a limited range. As the author observes, they are of varying values — some 
contribute toward a solution of currently debated points of greater or less 
importance; others are directed toward readers inexperienced in Wordsworth 
or in the interpretation of poetry and its language. Everywhere is evidence that 
the annotater has been watchful for features or elements that may be over- 
looked or neglected to a misapprehension of the sense of the verse or the 
intention of the poet. Here, as elsewhere in the book, at the pertinent points 
the readings of the several manuscripts are considered. 

Dr. Havens’ propositions and conclusions in both Parts of the book have 
been well presented. Where disagreement with them may arise it advisedly 
will be advanced only after mature consideration; it will be accompanied al- 
ways with recognition that he has afforded thoughtful and fruitful stimulation 
on the issues. 


New London, Connecticut JOHN EDWIN WELLS 


A Revolution in European Poetry 1660-1900 by Emery Neff, N. Y., Columbia 
University Press, 1940. $3.00. 


The Rise of Romantic Hellenism in English Literature 1732-1786 by Bernard 
H. Stern, Menasha, published by the author, 1940. $2.25. 


Novels are studied in translation without much regard for linguistic barriers ; 
criticism is almost independent of nationality; and the drama in world-litera- 
ture has formed the subject of many surveys. But more difficult material 
supplies the subject for A Revolution in European Poetry by Emery Neff: 
poetry since 1600 in France, Germany, England and Italy —chiefly lyric 
poetry. This book, ‘‘addressed specifically to students and teachers of com- 
parative literature,’’ is for those who can read two or three languages well 
enough to enjoy their lyric poetry; yet it ‘‘does not presuppose a knowledge of 
the literatures involved.’’ (I quote the cover.) It may seem that outside New 
York there would be few polylingual students sufficiently ignorant of the his- 
tory of modern culture to need such a survey. But what reads smoothly like a 
conventional textbook is not conventional at all. Fresh interpretations, new 
in phrasing or point of view, abound in every chapter. I find that I have under- 
lined an astonishing number of sentences in my copy. The soundness of the 
work becomes apparent only when one thinks over the pitfalls the author has 
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avoided, with no appearance of effort. He has succeeded, without foreing an 
‘feconomic interpretation,’’ in relating the poetry to its social background, 
and thus in making the book ‘‘a spiritual and cultural history of European 
civilization since the Renaissance,’’ so far as this is reflected in poetry. This 
is genuine literary history because it is not merely literary. And it is not 
merely historical. There is a contagious enthusiasm and respect for the litera- 
ture discussed which elevates many pages to the level of appreciative criticism, 
The merits of this work strike us in the first chapter, which is on NV. €0-Classicism, 
though the word itself is not used. 

The titles used are challenging. On the first page Professor Neff warns us 
that he has renounced the use of ‘‘certain familiar critical’’ terms such ag 
*“neo-classical’’ and ‘‘romantic.’’ But in spite of our discontent with the 
term ‘‘romantic,’’ we find that it is the only word to use as soon as we ask 
what Revolution is referred to in the title. (Already twice before I have pro- 
tested, in print, against the inappropriate use of words like ‘‘revolution’’ and 
‘‘rebellious’’ in the titles of books issued by the Columbia University Press.) 
Eliminate the key word ‘‘romantic’’ and you eliminate the only concept that 
would bind into unity a book that begins with Descartes and Louis XIV, to 
end with Mallarmé and Swinburne. Instead of saying simply that the Romantie 
movement first triumphed in Germany, he says (p. 35) ‘‘poetry first achieved 
independence of French taste in the then culturally poorer Germany.’’ Thus 
he is forced to emphasize nationality, though the primary purpose of the book 
is to focus attention on ‘‘ poems of international stature’’ in a ‘‘ homogeneous 
European society’’ (p. vii). This experiment, the complete omission of the 
word ‘‘romantic’’ in a history of the rise and decline of romantic poetry, sup- 
plies a convincing proof that we need the word. This probably marks the 
extreme swing of the pendulum away from the overuse of the term. Here- 
after we may hope that this word will be used, like all the other non-scientific 
words in our language, with judgment but without apology. 

Another stimulating title, suggestive of new approaches, is that of the 
second chapter, ‘‘The Voice of the North,’’ which deals with Goethe, Burns, 
Blake, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. Perhaps it is the quintessence of Blake 
and Burns that they are, geographically, nordic — but I wonder? It is mislead- 
ing to say (p. 126) that ‘‘England is in the latitude of Labrador and that 
New York has the sun of Constantinople and Naples,’’ without adding that 
(to quote one geographer) ‘‘Cornwall has the same January temperature as 
the Riviera or Athens.’’ The next chapter, whose subject is the democratic 
political movement, bears a title which means something very different to 
readers of romantic poetry, ‘‘Joy in Commonalty Spread.’’ Nevertheless, we 
are grateful for these bold explorations, even if sometimes we prefer to return 
to better known positions for our permanent intellectual residence. And with 
great skill Professor Neff comes back to the same authors in different chapters 
to consider different aspects of the romantic movement, without ever producing 
confusion or violating the coherence of his work. 

One example of the superior, easy, scholarship that lies behind Neff’s book 
is his recognition of the importance, in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
literature, of the reawakening to ‘‘The Glory that was Greece.’’ Another re- 
cent study of the same movement, in its early phase, is The Rise of Romantic 
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Hellenism in English Literature, 1732-1786, by Bernard Herbert Stern. Before 
taking up English poetry, Stern’s monograph devotes a chapter each to the 
‘¢dilettanti and the growth of interest in Greek archaeology,’’ to ‘‘the litera- 
ture of travel’’ and to ‘‘ Winckelmann and the beginnings of romantic Hellenism 
in aesthetics.’? On topics such as the last, this work is not very helpful. No 
clear concept ever emerges as to what constitutes ‘‘romantic Hellenism in 
aesthetics’? — or in anything else — or why it should be specifically ‘‘ aesthetics 
in which ancient Greece was made to be the symbol of primitivism, genius, 
liberty, and equality, as well as their opposites’’?— to quote from the con- 
eluding summary of that chapter (italics mine). Even by the author’s own 
Introduction, we would have to class the passage from Shaftesbury on page 
133 as classical rather than romantic. But, in any case, we cannot accept the 
author’s own blurred conceptions, which would make the prose of Matthew 
Arnold — as well as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds— romantic (See pp. 99, 101, 
110). Attempts to contribute to the history of ideas are of doubtful value 
when carried out on this level. For example, in this chapter we are told that 
the praise bestowed on Greek sculpture by Vicesimus Knox is ‘‘ significant.’ 
Then follows a paragraph of publication dates which should have been rele- 
gated to a footnote. Then there are these quotations (prefaced by the state- 
ment that ‘‘ Knox reflects the tendency already present in the age to read into 
Greek art that which is really in the beholder.’’): ‘‘ Just representations of 
the irrational or inanimate creation, are, indeed, in a great degree pleasing; 
but the highest delight which the fine arts can bestow, is derived from imita- 
tions of human nature. .. While a Venus de Medicis, and an Apollo Belvedere 
still continue to be standards of excellence, no one can with reason apprehend, 
lest the chaste graces of real elegance should be sacrificed to the false glare of 
Gothic affectation.’’ 

One begins to ask if everything written about Greece in the 1780’s was 
‘‘significant’’ of ‘‘the tendency’’? Winckelmann, he tells us (p. 92), ‘‘contri- 
butes to romantic hellenism its fundamental aesthetic tenet: that the per- 
fection of art in Greece was the result of social and political freedom and an 
Areadian climate and life pattern.’’ Was Gibbon, then, a romantic hellenist? 
If so, why do we have no mention of his work? But a reading of Gibbon would 
shatter the whole thesis. Now surely a clear understanding of the ideas dealt 
with is an elementary necessity in any scholarly study that offers to con- 
tribute something beyond a list of names and dates. And perhaps Gibbon and 
Winckelmann were sometimes right. Perhaps ‘‘the identification of hellenism 
with liberty’’ is something more than romantic ‘‘idealization.’’ Mr. Stern 
simply assumes the absurdity of the ideas he is writing about, and it never 
seems to occur to him that eighteenth-century scholars and romantic poets might 
occasionally have arrived at generalizations of some value—value enough 
even to justify an attempt to comprehend the rise of romantic hellenism. Gray, 
he tells us, was ‘‘significant’’ in this movement; and then in one footnote (p. 
151) he quotes the remark that perhaps Gray ‘‘was the most learned man in 
Europe.’’ But Mr. Stern declares that all this ‘‘idealization of hellenie eul- 
ture’’ ‘‘is founded not on study and knowledge, but upon uncritical emotions.’’ 
With uncritical contempt he looks down on everything he finds in the eighteenth 
century; he does not sift the absurd from the wise. The book ends with a 
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mention of the important work of Shelley, Keats, and Byron. In all respects 
this compilation is the precise opposite of Neff’s chapter on the same move. 
ment. No one has yet done for English literature what E. M. Butler has done 
in that excellent book of most unfortunate title, The Tyranny of Greece over 
Germany. 


University of Iowa JosePH E. Baker 


This Great Argument: A Study of Milton’s De Doctrina as a Gloss upon 
Paradise Lost. By Maurice Kelley. Princeton University Press, 1941, 
xiv + 269 pp. $5.00. 


Milton’s Christian Doctrine in the past few years has been threatened with 
a ‘‘disintegration’’ even more serious than the combined pens of J. G. Robert- 
son, the Baconians, and Oxfordians ever threatened for the text of Shakespeare, 
In 1934 and 1939 Mr. Arthur Sewell published studies of Milton’s theolog- 
ical treatise, in which he contended that the manuscript of the Christian Doc- 
trine, as we have it, represents three stages of composition, that those stages 
present dogma which is contradictory to the other stages, that no stage pre- 
sents the theology of Paradise Lost, that Milton’s theological treatise is an 
unfinished piece of work. As long as Mr. Sewell’s work has authority — and 
it seems to have had— Milton students must accept, qualify, or refute 
Sewell’s work. Mr. Kelley presents in this book a thoroughgoing and sweeping 
refutation. 

Kelley says the Christian Doctrine is in ‘‘no significant sense of the word 
an unfinished document’’; four of his chapters present parallel passages from 
the treatise and Paradise Lost; he finds the treatise and the epic in substantial 
doctrinal agreement; and the sub-title of his book at least implies that the 
treatise is a gloss upon the epic, although Kelley’s considered conclusion is 
simply that the Christian Doctrine is ‘‘a document indispensable for an appre- 
ciation of Milton’s art and for an understanding of the great argument that 
he labored to assert in the poetry of Paradise Lost.’’ In such an assertion, of 
course, he is taking issue with Sewell. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kelley may have prejudiced his very strong case against 
Sewell by getting involved in controversy with Tillyard, Taylor, Fletcher, 
Larsen, Liljegren, Greenlaw, and Woodhouse. In fact, Kelley has entered the 
lists against almost everyone in the field except Hanford. Mr. Tillyard’s inter- 
pretation he calls ‘‘critical mysticism,’’ ‘‘unbridled impressionism.’’ Mr. 
Taylor’s claims for the influence of DuBartas he calls ‘‘his obsession with one 
particular source.’’ Fletcher ‘‘failed to understand that in the De Doctrina 
Milton employed the term ‘Spirit’ in more than one sense.’’ Perhaps so much 
warm scholarly conviction is an evidence of the healthy nature of much of 
our Milton research. Perhaps even it is justified by the validity of the seem- 
ingly contradictory contentions of our contending Milton scholars. 

Actually Kelley’s findings change only minor details of Tillyard’s inter- 
pretation. Certainly no one can any longer deny, Kelley to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that Paradise Lost shows extensive influence of DuBartas and 
Spenser. Kelley does not deny that Milton owned a Buxtorf Bible or that he 
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read the Kabbala, the Zohar, Ochino, Servetus, and Boehme. Yet he is con- 
siderably exercised because the students who contend for those influences did 
not devote extensive space to the assertion that Paradise Lost was also influ- 
enced by the Christian Doctrine. He is fighting a straw man, constructed for 
the purpose, when he assumes that anyone, with the possible exception of 
Sewell, has ever suggested that the Christian Doctrine was not what Kelley 
claims, ‘‘indispensable for an appreciation of Milton’s art.’’? Undergraduate 
papers by the thousand are witness to the general agreement on this thesis 
which Kelley supports. And as Kelley mentions, Bishop Sumner’s text of the 
Christian Doctrine presents some five hundred parallels between the treatise 
and Paradise Lost — enough and a plenty to make it excusable for Greenlaw, 
Fletcher, Taylor, and Tillyard to assume that every scholar knows that the 
Christian Doctrine is of great value in throwing light on doctrinal points in 
Paradise Lost. 

Perhaps Mr. Kelley was having semantic difficulties, guilty of the ‘‘either- 
or’? point of view: he knew he was right about the importance of the treatise ; 
ergo men contending for other influences than that of the Christian Doctrine 
were wrong. Possibly an instance of such an illogical point of view is his 
remark that ‘‘Mr. Taylor has failed to note that between the poems of Milton 
and DuBartas exist certain differences of dogma,’’ while himself contending 
for the influence of Wolleb on the Christian Doctrine; between Wolleb’s Com- 
pendium and Milton’s treatise there are many ‘‘ differences of dogma.’’ It is 
difficult to conceive how anyone can assert that differences in dogma preclude 
the possibility of influence. 

But despite all this scattering of shot, Mr. Kelley has given us the best 
study of the Christian Doctrine we have. His description of the manuscript 
will probably remain standard for a very long time; it seems to be exhaustive. 
Every blot, misspelling, and emendation is noted with reference. 

Kelley’s exposition of Milton’s theology seems our most authoritative one. 
But it suffers that curious lack of practically all writing on Milton’s the- 
ology: it has no footnotes to Schaff, Harnack, McGiffert, or to the religious 
encyclopedias. Mr. Kelley’s comprehension of seventeenth century theology 
seems generally excellent, but the reader wonders how Mr. Kelley learned so 
much. 

Kelley’s insistence on Milton’s Arminianism may be the expression of 
‘‘either-or’’ thinking: Milton did not agree with the Westminister Confession ; 
ergo he was Arminian. Despite his doubtful use of the terms Arianism and 
synergism, Kelley is perhaps now our best authority to date. As an interpreter 
of Paradise Lost, he is by no means perfect. 


Army of the United States NATHANIEL H. HENRY 


Thackeray: A Critical Portrait, by John W. Dodds. Oxford University Press, 
1941. x + 257 pp. 


Professor Dodds follows in the long line of competent critics who have 
analyzed the artistic qualities of Thackeray’s writings. Benjamin, Whibley, 
Saintsbury, Las Vergnas, Elwin, Ellis, and Wethered have touched on the 
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same subjects which occupy this book, but nowhere is there a better evaluation 
of Thackeray ’s work. 

Even in Thackeray’s lifetime the close interrelations between his own biog. 
raphy and the careers of his characters were known and remarked. The parlor 
sport of guessing how much this or that character reflected Thackeray’s own 
experiences received a great fillip when Lady Ritchie wrote the biographical 
introductions to the 1898-1899 edition, but G. U. Ellis was the first critically 
to stress the relationships. Professor Dodds has made a more thorough study 
than Ellis was able to do in the short life he wrote, and some of his disclosures 
will startle those who have not carefully followed the development of Thack. 
erayan studies. He points out the caution which is necessary in making definite 
aseriptions, but he maintains with truth that ‘‘a composite biography of 
Thackeray might be written, a little dangerously, to be sure, on the basis of 
the novels.’’ 

Another important point which is stressed is closely allied to that just men- 
tioned; it is the author’s recognition of character types in Thackeray’s work, 
Professor Dodds specifically dwells on the matriarchal figures which are found 
throughout the works, and shows how most of Thackeray’s mothers-in-law 
fall into a set classification. The stock Irishman is also pointed out. A 
thorough study of all such types could not be made in a book of this sort, but 
other carefully developed sets of figures in Thackeray’s writings include the 
serving-men, the scoundrels, and the young-men-about-town ; Lovett and Hughes 
have pointed out other of Thackeray’s ‘‘specialties.’’ 

‘¢Thackeray’s relation to Fielding will require a fuller discussion,’’ the 
author maintains. Fielding benefited at Thackeray’s expense when the former 
was the subject of intensive research at Yale, and the exact value and meaning 
of Thackeray’s comments on Fielding remain to be determined, even after 
Professor Dodds’ study. The erroneous impression that Thackeray described 
Fielding being carried home on a watchman’s shoulders is a hold-over from 
F. S. Dickson’s fanciful interpretation of Thackeray’s avowedly fanciful 
statement; according to Thackeray, it was Fielding’s muse which required 
such assistance. Who shall weigh a muse? Who can say whether or not an old 
man could carry such a burden? 

The book is quite free from errors of fact, although two small points should 
be noted. On page 236 it is stated that ‘‘ Denis Duval was in the course of pub- 
lication at the time of his death and the Roundabouts had been appearing 
regularly month by month since the first issue of the magazine.’’ Thackeray 
died on December 24, 1863, and Denis Duval appeared in the Cornhill Magazine 
from March through June, 1864; there were at least fourteen issues of the 
Cornhill from 1860 until Thackeray’s death which contained no Roundabout. 
A note on page 124 states that Sir Pitt Crawley is identified with Lord Roble 
of Devonshire; this is probably a misprint for Lord Rolle. 

Professor Dodds has achieved his purposes of tracing the growth of Thack- 
eray’s mind and of establishing the quality of Thackeray’s art. He has written 
the best critical study of his author and has gone as far as any writer can until 
Dr. Gordon Ray’s edition of Thackeray’s letters appears, and until a compre- 
hensive bibliography of Thackeray’s writings has been compiled. 


University of Rochester RoBerT F. MErzDorF 
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The Globe Playhouse, its Design and Equipment. By John Cranford Adams. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 420 pp. $5.00. 


Amazing results are occasionally secured by the laborious application of a 
eommon-sense method. Such is the device by which Dr. Adams has managed to 
replace the fragmentary and contradictory judgments of earlier students of the 
Elizabethan stage, Albright, Godfrey, Reynolds, Wallace, Joseph Q. Adams, 
et al., with a clear and consistent description of every detail of the Globe, 
probably just about as Peter Streete built it in 1599. There remains only the 
service of dissociating the conclusions from their supporting evidence so that 
every student of English drama can readily visualize what he reads in a prob- 
ably authentic setting. A review as brief as this affords space only for a few 
remarks on the method Dr. Adams has employed and a glimpse of his most 
useful results. 

Instead of accumulating isolated facts about a number of theaters and 
making conjectures about the details implied in this evidence, Dr. Adams starts 
with the plan to assimilate all the evidence and organize it into the precise 
reconstruction of one playhouse. Following the admirable method of W. J. 
Lawrence, he has exploited the possibilities implicit in the plays, having studied 
every extant text from 1540 to 1663. He makes allowance for the ways of 
builders and resolves some problems by reference to the demands of the ear- 
pentering trade; e.g. the slender evidence that the Globe was round is rejected 
because of the structural advantages of the octagonal form for timber work. 
Some details he resolves by a theater-conscious reference to the need of an 
audience to see, and the desire of players to be seen. Once he decides a point 
he brings succeeding decisions into consistent line. Seale models must have 
littered Dr. Adams’ study; my chief complaint against him is that he has been 
niggardly in reproducing them. I do not even voice this complaint very loudly, 
for a draftsman can go into the text and come away with all that is needed for 
complete scale drawings of the timbers, the seating plan, the slope of standing 
room, the entrances, exits, stairways, and trap-doors on stage and in the 
heavens, —all complete from head-room clearance of hell under the stage to 
the gable angle of the thatched roof over the triple huts of the superstructure. 

The book is focussed on the stage proper and ‘‘the extent to which that 
stage was equipped with fixed or alterable scenery, traps, machines, and prop- 
erties, — all helping to enlarge or sustain the scope and force of dramatic 
illusion.’? The Globe was a substantial, conveniently planned theater in which 
more than 2000 people could see and hear the plays vividly and effectively pre- 
sented on its adequate multiple stage. The octagonal building, 84 feet in 
diameter, surrounded a yard 58 feet across. It rose to a height of 35 feet at 
the eaves and much higher, of course, to the surmounting tower and flag. The 
interior octagon measured 24 feet on a side. One of these sides and the adjacent 
half of the next one on either side formed the planes of the tripartite scenic 
wall, which was also the front of the tiring-house, the two oblique walls coming 
in at an angle of 135 degrees. This dramatic triptych had a total of nine 
built-in openings, each with well defined functions in theatrical representation. 
On the first level the central portion for 23 feet was the opening to the shallow 
‘*study’’ or the inner stage, which could be closed off with arras curtains. On 
the oblique walls were the two large doors, equipped with knocker and wicket 
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and framed with door posts of some size, which, in turn, supported the second. 
story bay windows. The second story ‘‘chamber’’ directly over the study wag 
eurtained like the study; it was flanked by the large bay window stages wit, 
hinged, unglazed lattice casements. In front of the chamber was a 3 x 95 
balustraded ‘‘tarras’’ which joined the bay windows. On the third level were 
two small windows to illuminate the lateral storage rooms within; they were 
of occasional representational use as windows to prisons, ete. The lofty music 
room over the chamber, usually screened with a thin but opaque curtain, was 
available for dramatic representation, as when Prospero appeared ‘‘on the 
top invisible.’’ All three of these levels of the tiring-house were structurally 
continuations of the three levels of galleries and treated in architectural har. 
mony with this fact. 

The outer stage, extending to the center of the yard, on a level with the 
front of the first floor gallery, was an irregular hexagon, 24 feet wide at the 
front and the rear, widening to take in the oblique walls so that it was 43 feet 
across at one point. Bordered by a low balustrade of widespaced spindles and 
a top rail, the platform was clear, except for two mast-like posts that upheld 
the outer corners of the heavens. It was provided with one large central trap 
door and four smaller ones. Another good trap was centered in the study. A 
small trap in the floor of the chamber provided occasional direct access to the 
study below. 

The heavens, roofing a large part of the stage, was symbolically painted blue 
and covered with stars arranged astrologically. It gave shelter from sun and 
rain, provided a useful sounding board, and supported the huts that housed the 
machines of the superstructure by which gods and other heavenly beings were 
caused to appear and disappear with great skill. The heavens was on the level 
of the gallery roof and so gave the interior unity. 

Provision for the comfort of the spectators was logical and satisfactory to 
the demands of the age. The half-sections adjacent to the tiring-house were 
enclosed to form shallow boxes for the highest priced places. These were entered 
privately from the tiring-house door in the rear. The main galleries comprised 
five-eighths of the octagon. Stairways to them were built as projections outside 
the main frame of the building and conveniently close to the main entrance 
opposite the stage. Galleries were not subdivided. There were three rows of 
benches in the front and almost equal space for standees behind the benches. 
The yard was excavated, sloped, and paved. The heads of the groundlings did 
not obstruct the view of those in the two-penny boxes. — Thus the precise de- 
tails run on and on. 

Dr. Adams has produced a notable work whose usefulness should cause it 
to be valued highly. It is likely to stand as the answer to the questions it 
deals with for a very lung time. It is not cavilling to point out, however, that 
it is also almost wholly conjecture, conjecture at its best. When patterns of 
established data are filled in with an informed consideration of the probabilities 
we have scholarship, which is the precise difference between mere guessing and 
useful conjecture. Dr. Adams has met our need by boldly organizing the 
chaotic fragments into a coherent system. Only when so organized are facts 
of any significance. 


Wayne University JOHN WILCOX 
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